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There is comfort to the faithful under-shepherds 
in the graceful poem by Rose Terry Cooke. Biessed 
is that pastor or teacher who shall-be ready to answer 
the Master of sheepfold’s call : 


“ Here am I, Lord, beneath thy feet, 
And the sheep that thou gavest me.” 


Never had the Jewish Talmud so much interest to 
Christians as at the present time; nor were its con- 
tents ever before available to so many Christians. 
Last week we noticed a new work on the relations of 
one portion of the Talmud to the New Testament. 
This week we give a valuable paper on one phase of 
Talmudic teaching, irom the pen of Dr. Pick. 


What a man is, sooner or later settles the question 
what a man does. His character shapes his conduct, 
more truly than his conduct shapes his character. 
And this truth is even truer in the realm of feeling 
than in the realm of conduct. A man’sexterier con. 
forms to his inner life, toa greater extent than his 
inner life is conformed to his outer being. “It is 
the body that makes the clothes warm, not the clothes 
the body,” says Jeremy Taylor; “and the spirit of 
a man mskes felicity and content, not any spoils of a 











rich fortune wrapt about a sickly and an uneasy soul.” 
Not what you have, but what you are; not your sur- 
roundings, but your inner spirit,—gives you content- 
ment or discontent in any sphere of life, and at any 
time and always. 


If men and women could only see that other men 
and women are walking mirrors of themselves, their 
daily life, in the home or on the street, would become 
luminous with suggestions for personal improvement. 
A man can never see his own face except as reflected 
in a mirror; nor can he often see his truer self except 
as reflected in the moving mirrors which he meets 
in daily life. Every one, for instance, is annoyed to 
see another crowd forward for the best place at a con- 
cert; or an exhibition, or in a car, and settle himself 
composedly in the place he has secured, without 
regard to the ease or the convenience of others. But 
the natural feeling of indignation at such an act is 
best utilized by seeing in it only a reflection of one’s 
own self-seeking in another line, and by awarding the 
censure accordingly. Every book and every news- 
paper is but a gathering of photographic impressions 
from the surfaces of the moving mirrors which make 
the world; and one who is expert at interpreting 
these impressions will find in them the record of his 
own feelings, motives, and actions. The wisest or the 
best of men could find in the life-history of the lowest 
savages on earth a distorted portrait of his own 
thoughts and deeds. The savage is but human, and 
we are no more; they and we are men of like pas- 
sions, moved with the feeling of the same infirmities. 
And go is it with the lowest products of our civilization. 
When the story of a great crime startles the world, 
it may be that others, better and stronger than we 
are, may have a right to stand up and throw the first 
stone at the evil-doer ; but our part should be to look 
as into the mirror, and read therein the story of our own 
possible guilt and shame before God. The world is 
full of mirrors, reflecting good or bad, sad thoughts 


oo or gay ; true-sighted is he, who, looking at the evil, 


sees that the evil is his own, and who can judge him- 
self with severity, and others with mercy, accordingly. 


Every generation lives in the twilight of time. 
Century after century the world’s life waxes and 
wanes; and plagues and wars and terrors of the 
Last Judgment sweep over the earth. The fearful 
of every century and of every country have always 
been ready to believe in a general catastrophe just 
ahead ; it matters little what the occasion may be— 
the expected stroke of a comet, a threatened invasion, 
or the near approach of the pestilence—it is sufficient 
to give cause to the timorous to fear the end of all 
things. And the timorous are right. It is true that 
Death sometimes cuts down his victims as the reaper 
euts down the grass; but those who fall before the 
scythe are as nothing to those who fade and die, one 
by one, and therefore almost unnoticed, before the 
breath of life’s Winter. We smile when we read in 
old Sir Thomas Browne, over whose grave the grass 
was green two centuries ago, these words of sad 
anticipation of the near end of the world: “ It is too 
late to be ambitious. The great mutations of the 
world are acted. To extend our memories by monu- 
ments . . . were a contradiction to our beliefs. We, 
whose generations are ordained in this setting part of 
time, are providentially taken off from such imagina- 





tions.” Yet Sir Thomas Browne was right, in spite 
of our smiling ; his world, with its men and women, 
its hopes, its fears, and its ambitions, perished long 
ago and utterly. And as his has perished, so shall 
ours perish. So far as the body is concerned, each of 
us treads a sinking ship, and sooner or later will come 
the death-struggle and its agony. For each of us 
now living, the end of the world is just ahead; and it 
matters little whether it shall come to us on a peace- 
ful bed, by the sharp stroke of the plague, by a sud- 
den shot, or by the crash of worlds. What does matter 
is, that while we live, we should live to do the will of 
God, to think his thoughts, to honor his name, to 
cherish his people. Doing faithfully the duty which 
he gives us to do, trusting humbly in the merits of 
Christ’s blood for deliverance from the last enemy, 
leaving our sins and our errors to the atoning mercy 
of Him who is at once our Judge and our Redeemer, 
we need not concern ourselves about our latter end, 
whether it comes to us in violent death or even by 
the dreaded Asiatic cholera. For that, God cares, 
and his kingdom rules over all. 





HOW TO STUDY YOUR SCHOLARS FOR 
THEIR TEACHING. 


While it is obvious that a knowledge of one’s 
scholars individually is of the very first importance, 
as preliminary to any intelligent attempt at the wise 
teaching of those individual scholars ; it must also be 
admitted, that no phase of preparation for the teach- 
ing process is so difficult of explanation as the method 
of studying one’s scholars individually. It may even 
be said that no attainment of knowledge is more 
difficult to a person who is unfitted for its pursuit by 
his natural qualities and traits; that none, indeed, is 
more hopeless to one thus unqualified —than an 
understanding of the peculiar and distinctive charac- 
teristics of the several individuals of a common group. 
The “ knowledge of human nature” which is involved 
in such an attainment, is by no means a universal 
possession of mankind; nor is the sure and simple 
method of obtaining that knowledge, to be pointed 
out to all with ease. 

Many a man can master all the difficulties of the 
subject-matter of his teaching, while he is yet utterly 
incompetent to gain any fair knowledge of those 
whom he would be glad to teach, and who sadly need 
teaching at the very point of his knowledge. Many 
a man of great learning proves a signal failure in his 
efforts at teaching, because of his failure to so know 
his scholars as to adapt his teachings to their par- 
ticular requirements. Even though he masters all 
the philosophy of the teaching-process, he may yet be 
unable to put into practice the very principles which 
he recognizes as the basis of all correct action in the 
premises. At the opening session of an annual meet- 
ing of the American Philological Association, the dis- 
tinguished president began his annual address by a 
modest disclaimer of any fitness for popular speech 
on his part ; reminding his hearers that the members 
of that association claimed an acquaintance with the 
science of language, but not with its art, A knowl- 
edge of the science of the teaching-process is very 
well to begin with, in the teachers’ institute, or in the 
normal class; but when it comes down to the lesson- 


hour ip Sunday-school work, a teacher must be 
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familiar with the art of teaching, or he will fail of 
being a teacher. 

A hopeless lack of the ability to see differences in 
individual scholars, is the cause of the uniform fail- 
ures of some good men and good women to be 
teachers, however much they want to teach, and how- 
ever often they are given atrial. They have warm 
hearts and full heads, but their eyes are dull. They 
have a touch of color-blindness. They see no real 
difference in the shades which tinge the minds and 
dispositions of demure and of restless scholars; of 
fun-loving boys and girls, and of heavy-hearted men 
and women; of those who have been home-taught in 
Christian truth, and of those who were destitute of 
all religious instruction before they entered the Sun- 
day-school. To such teachers, a class is a class, and 
a scholar is a scholar; and every lesson is to be 
taught in one and the same way. And to every 
scholar and every class, such a teacher is no teacher 
at all; nor ever can he be, without a new creation. 
There was an army chaplain, in the civil war. He was 
a good man, and he knew a great deal—about some 
things. He understood the Bible; but he did not 
understand human nature. He was sure that the 
army was a hopeless field of effort for a chaplain. 
The men did not like his sermons, he said; and lest 
it should be thought that the trouble was with the ser- 
mons, he was careful to mention that they were the 
same sermons which he had preached to advantage in 
his old home-church. He had picked out (from his bar- 
rel) astock of sermons which his well-indoctrinated pew- 
holders had listened to with interest in the days of pip- 
ing peace; but now, as he read them to these soldier- 
boys, who had new experiences and new needs, the old 
phrasing of truths which were for all time proved 
poorly suited to a congregation such as he had never 
had before. And there are teachers in the Sunday- 
school who are no wiser than was that army-chaplain, 
as to the varying requirements of separate and indi- 
vidual hearers out of the common race of man. 


The Bible clearly distinguishes between those who 
are “apt to teach,” and those who are not; and it 
requires a recognition of this difference in the choice 
of men for the work of teaching. Those men who 
are by nature incapacitated from discerning differ- 
ences in their fellow-beings, can never be “ apt to 
teach.” Such persons will not be materially helped 
by any counsel as to the methods of studying scholars 
individually, in order to their wise teaching. Noset 
of directions can supply a natural defect in the powers 
of discriminating observation, and so enable every 
person to be a skilled teacher, any more than a set of 
directions can make every man a poet, a musician, 
or a painter. He who looking about upon his fellows 
in the light of full day can only “see men as trees 
walking,” needs something more than normal-class 
instruction to fit him to be a teacher of his fellows 
separately. The hands that can work miracles must 
be laid upon his eyes before he can see “ every man 
clearly.” But to those who have ordinary capacity 
as observers of their fellows, and ordinary fitness for 
teaching, there may be a gain in considering some 
practical suggestions as to wise methods of studying 
scholars individually, with a view to their individual 
teaching. 

In the first place, it is important to have in mind 
the fact, that in all study of your scholars individu- 
ally, you are to look for those characteristics and 
peculiarities which individualize your scholars from 
other scholars, which differentiate them from their 
immediate fellows. ‘This is a truth which is too often 
lost sight of in counsel to teachers concerning the 
study of their scholars. Teachers are told to consider 
the common characteristics of childhood, and to study 
the psychological phenomena of the youthful mind. 
When they have done all this, they are likely to 
know a great deal about children in general, but 
nothing about one child in particular; yet as a prac- 
tical matter, you can never teach children in general, 
unless by teaching child by child in particular. Not 
the average child of the child-world as a whole, but 
the individual child who is in your class, must be 





studied by you in preparation for his successful teach- 
ing by you. 

John Burroughs, in his delightful essays on wood- 
craft, dwells on the necessity of having an eye to 
“the rare and characteristic things ” in the trees and 
birds of the forest, if one would learn the truth about 
these separately. He says: “The phrenologists do 
well to locate, not only form, color, weight, ete., in the 
region of the eye, but [also] a faculty which they call 
individuality—that which separates, discriminates, 
and sees in every object its essential character. ...The 
sharp eye notes specific points and differences; it 
seizes upon and preserves the individuality of the 
thing.” Then he tells of various letters to him, ask- 
ing his aid in identifying the species of birds newly 
seen by his correspondents. In one case an extended 
description would be given, without a single peculiar 
characteristic of the particular bird in question ; every 
item named being one which is common to a whole 
class of birds. In another case, the few points noted 
were all peculiar and individual, enabling him to 
recognize the bird, so as to locate its species unhesi- 
tatingly. There is a similar difference in the way in 
which persons look at their fellow-beings to observe 
them individually. Suppose you were desirous of 
identifying a Chinaman, in the Chinese quarter of 
one of our American cities. You niight say, that he 
was of medium height and weight; that he had a 
yellowish complexion, black hair drawn back and 
braided in a long cue, and black eyes of almond 
shape; that he had a smooth face, with an expression 
“childlike and bland;” that he wore a white cotton 
tunic, blue trowsers, white stockings, and a peculiar 
shoe, of a dark cloth “ upper” and a thick sole with 
a white edge. There would be no lack of particulars 
in this description; but would it in any way indi- 
vidualize this Chinaman from other Chinamen? On 
the other hand, suppose you were to note that the man 
had a scar, as from an old cut, on his left cheek, or 
that his right eye was partly closed, in contrast with 
his left, or that he limped slightly on his right side, 
or that he had a slight stammer in his speech. Would 
not each of these items aid to individualize him, as 
none of the items in the other description would?) And 
this illustrates the distinction between observing a 
child merely as a child, merely as a person of the 
great child-world, and observing the child as an indi- 
vidual, with those characteristics and peculiarities 
which distinguish him from others in the world in 
which he lives and moves. 


To take any one scholar of your class, as a specimen 
subject of inquiry: Is he exceptionally bright ? excep- 
tionally dull? or of average intelligence? Is he famil- 
iar with the main points of the Bible story, through his 
home instruction? or, is he ignorant of that record, 
except as he has been taught it in the Sunday-school ? 
Is he forward of speech, ready to tell all that he knows 
and readier to talk than to listen? or is he quiet and 
disinclined to speak out, even where he is well 
informed on a subject? Is he of a kindly disposition, 
or of a surly one? of a generous, manly nature, or of 
a selfish and unlovely spirit? Is he of a tender heart, 
quick to respond to any appeal to the feelings? or is 
he of a cold and sluggish tempera:nent, not likely to 
be swayed by his emotions? Is he easily influenced 
by others? or has he marked independence of char- 
acter? These questions, and many a similar one, 
ean be answered by yourself, after a brief period 
of observation of the scholars, separately and in com- 
parison with each other, in your class; and their 
answering will go far toward giving you a knowledge 
of your scholars individually. 

But there are many things which one needs to know 
about his scholars, which cannot be learned in the class, 
or on Sundays; they must be ascertained during the 
week, and in or near the scholars’ homes, or places of 
employment; or, again, where the teacher and the 
scholar are by themselves, in freer social! intercourse. 
Has the scholar a good home, or a wretched one? 
Is he the child of godly parents? or has he no 
parents living,—or worse than none? Is he at school ; 
and, if so, what is his standing there? Has he some 





outside employment ; and, if so, is he faithful or slack 
in its duties? Do his home and business and social 
surroundings work with the influence of the Sunday- 
school, or against it? How does he spend his evenings, 
or his other spare time? To what kind of reading 
does he incline? What temptations seem most to 
beset him # What would seem to be the strongest 
inducements to his well-doing? What are his prevail- 
ing tastes and ambitions and weaknesses? Some of 
these things are to be learned by one’s own observa- 
tion; others of them may be better learned through 
inquiry of the scholar’s parents, or employers, or 
neighbors, or companions; or again by free chats 
with the scholar himself, as he is seen at his 
home, or his place of occupation, or by the wayside ; 
or, in the teacher’s home, when he is invited there. 
The scholar is already known to some persons. Why 
should his teacher be unable to ascertain his true 
measure? Emerson says, of the sure disclosure of 
one’s character and characteristics, under the observa- 
tion of his sharp-eyed fellows: “ The world is full of 
judgment days, and into every assembly that a man 
enters, and in every action that he attempts, he is 
gauged and stamped. In every troop of boys that 
whoop and run in each yard and square, a new comer 
is well and accurately weighed in the course of a few 
days, and stamped with his right measure, as if he 
had undergone a formal trial of his strength.” What 
should hinder a teacher from ascertaining the com- 
mon judgment which has been passed upon his 
scholar, by those who know that scholar best ? 


Then, as to the scholar’s present attainment in 
knowledge, as to his present standards of conduct, 
and as to his present personal beliefs. Some scholars 
know a great deal less than their teachers suppose ; 
others know a great deal more. Some have correct 
views at one point, and quite incorrect views at 
another point. Skillful questioning must be directed 
to the ascertaining of the truth, in each case. When 
Paul asked certain disciples at Ephesus: “ Did ye 
receive the Holy Ghost when ye believed?” their 
answer was, “ Nay, we did not so much as hear 
whether the Holy Ghost was given.” That showed 
Paul the special need of those scholars; and he was 
thus enabled to minister to them individually. Simi- 
lar questioning to this, would bring out as great need, 
and as unsuspected lack, in many of those who are 
under religious instruction at the present time. This 
is as true in morals as it is in doctrine. If a scholar 
is a total-abstainer, but is inclined to profanity, he 
ought to be addressed differently from a scholar who 
is pure and reverent in speech, but is inclined to tip- 
pling. If he is not honest, not truthful, not regardful 
of the Sabbath, not inclined to honor his parents, the 
teacher ought to know that fact, as preliminary to his 
wise teaching. It is a familiar story, of a colored 
brother saying to a new preacher, before his first 
sermon: “ Jus’ please don’t talk nuffin ‘bout stealin’, 
here to-day. Dat would be a wet blanket on dis 
whole congregation.” A“ wet blanket” has its place 
in putting out a smothering fire, as well as in keeping 
ice from melting, and preacher or teacher ought to 
have such a knowledge of the condition of his class 
or of his congregation as would enable him to know 
if now is the time for its applying If, again, the 
hospital visitor had noticed that the patient, whose 
pale face so interested him, had jost both his legs, he 
would hardly have given him that tract against 
dancing, as the story goes. Without a close study of 
the individual state of each scholar personally, there 
can hardly be any hope of a wise teaching of the 
scholar individually. 


To pursue this study of the individual scholar as 
preliminary to his intelligent teaching, brings no small 
demand on the teacher's time and ability ; but there is 
no possibility of an intelligent teaching of the indi- 
vidual scholar without the results of such study. And 
“where there’s a will, there’s a way.” Study of this 
kind ts done by the best Sunday-school teachers; it 
ought to be done by all. As to its importance and 


practicability, the whole truth is concisely stated by 
a faithful Baptist teacher in Philadelphia, who saya, 
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out of his personal experience: “ With a class of 
twenty-five scholars, and a busy daily life, I find time 
to know generally each one’s daily work, and pretty 
largely their personal needs, so that Sunday finds me 
prepared for them separately, as well as for them asa 
class. The way I do it, is twofold: first, by consider- 
ing its duty quite as important, and its work quite as 
necessary, as my ordinary business; secondly, by 
encouraging the scholars to consult me as to their 
daily troubles, as well as their spiritual needs.” 

He who cannot find time, and find a way, to study 
his scholars individually, will not have time, and will 
not know a way, to teach his scholars intelligently. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Various phases of the Teaching question, involving 
both the science and the art of teaching, have been 
treated in our editorial columns within the past three 
years. A practical teacher from Canada make a request 
for the treatment of another phase of this question, and 
we give his letter herewith, at the same time that we 
give an extended answer to it in the leading editorial 
of this issue: 


I have studied with much interest the editorial articles on 
Teaching, which have appeared in the columns of The Sunday 
School Times since December, 1881, and I- have derived much 
benefit from a perusal of them, in my work as a teacher in the 
week-day as well as in the Sunday-school. In the article, 
“Knowing Whom you are to Tedch,” in your issue of Febru- 
ary 4, 1882, you say (and I believe, rightly) that “a teacher’s 
study of his every scholar is quite as important as his study of 
the lesson; and it ought, in fact, to precede it; for until you 
know whom you are to teach, how can you judge what is to be 
taught?” Now, I would like exceedingly well, and believe that 
it would be a benefit to many fellow-teachers as well as myself, 
if you would kindly tell us, as soon as convenient, in the 
columns of your excellent paper, “ How to study a scholar for 
his teaching.” I may say that I have been very desirous to 
receive some help in this direction for a considerable time, and 
I hope that you may be kind enough to give the needed infor- 
mation to a constant reader. 


The series of articles on Teaching above referred to, 
together with much other material on the subject of the 
Sunday-school teacher’s work, is now in preparation for 
publication as a separate volume. 


It is hard to realize how easy it is tobe misunderstood, 
even when one thinks he has made himself clear beyond 
a question. There is a gain in having one’s failures of 
this sort pointed out, as illustrative of the need of con- 
stant watchfulness against seeming to say just the oppo- 
site of one’s meaning. Here comes a good brother from 
New York State, with this doubt about the point of a 
lesson-comment on the sin of Uzzah: 

I read in The Sunday School Times of June 28, under the 
head of the ever-welcome “Illustrative Applications,” by 
H. Clay Trumbull, the following: ‘“‘ He who believes, unques- 
tioningly, that the name of Jehovah 1s in the Bible and is 
in Christianity, will keep on shouting and dancing before the 
Ark, without stopping to save the Ark from some peril which 
God himself may have overlooked or be unable to cope with.” 1 
have italicised the portion to which | would especially call 
attention. I have thought this language may not be the most 
lucid to some seeking light, if spoken ironically ; and if not, 
some might not see or readily consent to the correctness of its 
theology, if so designed to be. Are we to understand “ that 
God overlooks, or may have overlooked, something?” or that 
“he is unable to cope with peril ”? Is there anything too hard 
for God? Is it not good theology, and do not the Scriptures 
plainly teach, that “the eyes of the Lord are in every place, 
beholding the evil and the good’? (Prov. 15: 3.) And is it not 
equally true that, “‘ All things are naked and open unto the 
eyesof him with whom we have todo’’? (Heb.4: 13.) In other 
words, is not God truly omniscient? And 1s not God as truly 
omnipotent? The Scriptures say, “‘ The Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth”’ (Rev. 19: 6); and, ‘“‘I am God; my counsel shall 
stand, and I will do all my pleasure” (Isa. 41° 9,10). “If 
God be for us, who can be against us?” (Rom. 8: 31.) Doubt- 
less there are many of your readers who would be pleased to 
see this further illustrated in your very instructive Notes on 
Open Letters; and we trust you will kindiy comply 

There was a slight misprint in the sentence quoted. 
It should have read “the cause of Jehovah,” instead of 
“the name of Jehovah;” but that does not affect the 
question of our correspondent. Dr. Trumbull intended 
to be understood as saying, that the true believer would 
not stop to save the Ark from any peril which God had 
overlooked or was unable to cope with, because there 
could be nothing of that sort to call for any man’s inter- 
ference. He thought that the context would show that 
that was his meaning. He is glad, however, to add that 
it is his firm belief that God could bave steadied the Ark 
without the help of Ussab. 





THE SHEEPFOLD. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


A silent church on a lonely hill ; 
Beside it a grass-grown way 

To the clustering gravestones, white and still, 
Where the dead, forgotten, lay. 


Green was the grass above their sleep, 
And the crowding violets blue ; 

And amidst them all, in his slumber deep, 
Lay the good old pastor, too. 


I thought of a shepherd, far away, 
On the star-lit Syrian plain, 

Asleep with his sheep till dawn of day 
Shall waken them all again. 


Such as the shepherds, long ago, 
Who guarded their flocks by night, 

And woke when the heavens were all aglow 
With the choral angels’ light. 


But never shal] those who slumber here, 
To the Christmas chorus spring; 
Never in awe and wonder hear 
The Christmas angels sing. 


Yet when the Master of sheepfolds calls, 
When the last great dawn shall break ; 

And his voice from the heavenly pasture falls, 
“ My shepherds and sheep, awake!” 


These dead shall waken, their King to greet, 
And the shepherd’s answer be, 

“ Here am I, Lord, beneath thy feet, 
And the sheep that thou gavest me.” 





PARENT AND CHILD AS SHOWN IN 
THE TALMUD. 


BY THE REV. B. PICK, PH.D, 


As the Talmud is the thesaurus of all and everything, 
it is impossible to give a systematic connection illus- 
trating the relation between parent and child. Yet 
there are many passages which will enable us to have 
an insight into a Jewish home, as it was in Palestine in 
the time of Christ. 

At the outset we can say that this relation was very 
tender, since it was regarded asa special blessing to have 
children, whereas to have no child was looked upon as a 
heavy punishment from the hand of God, and, according 
to the Talmud, he who had no child was like one dead. 
Rachel’s words, “Give me children, or else I die,” were 
the burden of every childless woman’s heart in Israel. 
The birth of a child was the removal of a reproach, since 
it was asecurity that the name of the father “should not 
be cut off from among his brethren, and from the gate of 
his place,” and that it should not be “ put out of Israel.” 
The birth of a son made it incumbent on the father “ to 
circumcise him, to redeem him if he is a first-born," to 
instruct him in the Law, to provide him with a wife, and 
to teach him a trade; some say he is to teach him also to 
swim. Rabbi Judah says, He who does not teach his 
son a trade, teaches him as it were to rob.”? The first 
instruction the child received at home, and how earnest 
some were in this respect, we know from Rabbi Hija 
ben-Abba, who would never eat his breakfast before he 
had repeated with his son the lesson which he gave him 
on the previous day, and taught him at least one new 
verse.’ When the child was six years old, he was sent to 
school. The parents never ceased to watch that their 
children should be in the class at the proper time, and 
of Rabba ben-Huna we are told, that he never partook 
of his breakfast till he had taken his son to school.* It 
was therefore no mere boast when Josephus states: “ Our 
principal care of all is to educate our children. If any 
of us is asked about our laws, he will more readily tell 
them all than he will tell his own name, and this in 
consequence of our having learned them as soon as ever 
we became sensible of anything, and of our having them, 
as it were, engraven on our souls. Our transgressors of 
them are but few, and it is impossible, when any do 
offend, to escape punishment.”® 


The redemption of the first-born son took place as followa: When the 
boy was thirty days old, the parents invited to their house their friends 
and a priest toa meal for the following day. The priest, having invoked 
God's blessing upon the repast, and offered some introductory prayers, 
looked at the child and the price of redemption presented before him, 
and asked the father which he would rather have, the money or the 
first-born child. Upon the father’s reply, that he would rather pay the 
price of redemption, the priest takes the money, swings it round the 
head of the infant in token of his vicarious authority, saying: * This is 
for the first-born, this is in lieu of it, this redeems it; and let this son be 
spared for life, for the law of God, and for the fear of Heaven. May it 
please Thee, that, as he was spared for redemption. so he may be spared 
for the law, for matrimony,and for good works. Amen.” The priest 
lays bis band upon the child's head and biesses it. ag follows: “ The Lord 
make thee as Ephraim and Manasseh,” etc. 
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Philo expresses himself: “The Jews looking upon their 
laws as oracles directly given to them by God himself, 
and having been instructed in this doctrine from their 
very earliest infancy, they bear in their souls the images 
of the commandments contained in these laws as sacred,”" 
“They are taught, in a manner, from their very swad- 
dling-clothes, by their parents and teachers and instruc- 
tors, and even before that by their holy laws, and also 
by the unwritten maxims and customs, to believe that 
there is but one God—their Father and the Creator of 
the world.”* Wherea child was brought up in such 
an atmosphere, it may be safely asserted that he knew 
the fifth commandment to its fullest extent. Indeed, 
the boy when at the age of ten, he commenced the study 
of the Mishna, was ever and ever reminded of his filial 
duties, when reading, for example, such a passage as: 
“ These are the things of which a man eats the fruit in 
this world, but their possession continueth for the next 
world: to honor father and mother, pious works, peace- 
making between man and man, and the sttdy of the 
law, which is equivalent to them all.”* This very pas- 
sage the devout Jew repeats each morning in his prayers, 
and we can, therefore, safely assert that no crime was 
more severely reprobated than any breach of the fifth 
commandment. 


The following anecdote will give a beautiful illus- 
tration how children were to honor their father. Rav 
Ulla was once asked, “To what extent is one bound to 
honor his father and mother?” To which he replied: 
“See what a Gentile of Ascalon once did, Dammah ben 
Nethina by name. The sages one day required goods to 
the value of sixty myriads, for which they were ready to 
pay the price, but the key of the storeroom happened to 
be under the pillow of his father, who was fast asleep, 
and Dammah would not disturb him.” Rabbi Eliezer 
was once asked the same question, and he gave the same 
answer, adding an interesting fact to the illustration: 
“The sages were seeking after precious stones for the 
high priest’s breastplate, to the value of some sixty or 
seventy myriads of golden denarii, but the key of the 
jewel-chest happened to be under the pillow of his 
father, who was asleep at the time, and he would not 
wake him. In the following year, however, the Holy 
one, blessed be He! rewarded him with the birth of a 
red heifer among his herds, for which the sages readily 
paid him such a sum as compensated him fully for the 
loss he sustained in honoring his parent.”* That chil- 
dren were ever bound to honor the bones of their 
parents, is illustrated by the following: “ The Sadducees 
said, ‘We blame you Pharisees, for you say that the 
Holy Scriptures defile the hands,® and the books of 
Homeros do not defile!’” Rabban Yochanan ben 
Zacchai said: “Is that the only sort of objection that 
can be brought against the Pharisees? They also main- 
tained that the bones of an ass are clean, but the bones of 
Yochanan, the high priest, are unclean!” To this the 
others responded: “It is because of the love they bear 
them that they declared them unclean, that a man 
should not make spoons of the bones of his father and 
mother.” * 


With its usual punctiliousness, the Talmud also laid 
down the rule that “a son is bound to feed his father, to 
give him drink, to clothe him, to protect him, to lead 
him in, and to conduct him out, and to wash his face 
and his feet.” When the son was able to gain his own 
living, he was considered independent. The father 
could chastise his child, but only while young, and even 
then not to such extent as to destroy self-respect.' But 
to beat a grown-up son was forbidden on pain of excom- 
munication.* Daughters, whilst minors, were so abso- 
lutely in the power of their father that he might even 
sell them into slavery ; yet on the other hand, when of 
age, they could not be given away without their own 
express and free consent. In case of separation of the 
parents, the mother had charge of the daughters, and 
the father of the sons; but the latter also might be 
intrusted to the mother, if the judges considered it for 
the advantage of the children 








We have thus delineated the mutual relation of parent 
and child according to the Talmud. But we cannot stop 
here, since the Talmud contains not only bright pearls, 
but also an immense heap of rubbish, which reveals the 
dark side of Rabbinism, which, as in many other cases, 
has here too made void the law of God. Thus we are 
told if one’s father and his rabbi be in captivity, the 
rabbi takes precedence to the father,” for“ parents bring 


1 Legat. ad Cajum, 3 31. Mangey I1., 577. 2 Jdid., 2 16, Mangey I1., 662, 

3 Peah, 1., 1. 4 Kiddushin, fol. 31, col. 1. 

5 The expression, “ defiles the hands” and “ defiles not the hands,” is 
used in Talmudic phraseology t@ denote what we term * canonical” ang 
* got canonical.” 
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their children into this world, but a rabbi introduces 
them into the world to come.”' This general rule is 
bad enough, but the particulars are still worse. “Ifa 
man should see something that his father has lost, and 
something that his rabbi has lost, he is first to return 
what his rabbi has lost, and then to return that which 
belongs to his father. If his father and his rabbi be 
oppressed with a load, he is first to help down that of his 
rabbi, and then that of his father. If his father and his 
rabbi be in captivity, he is first to ransom his rabbi and 
afterwards his father, unless his father be the disciple of 
a wise man,in which case he may ransom his father 
first.”* How fearful is this doctrine! A man is to see 
his father, the guardian of his infancy, who has labored 
for his support, and watched over him in the hour of 
sickness, he is to see this friend, to whom, under God, 
he owes everything, pining away in the bitterness of 
captivity, and yet, when he has got the means of restoring 
him to liberty and his family, he is to leave him still in 
all his misery, and ransom the rabbi; where is this 
written in the Old Testament? Statements like the 
above only prove how just the indignation was of Him, 
who came to redeem mankind! But this is not the only 
instance. The written law provides that a child should 
honor father and mother, thereby defining the relation 
of the child to both, the father and the mother. But not 
so the rabbis, who lowered the position of the woman and 
contributed not a little to that degraded position of 
Jewish females in the countries where the Talmud is 
studied and its precepts obeyed. It is indeed very strange 
that the same prayer-book which speaks of the things of 
which “a man eats the fruit in this world, but their pos- 
session continueth for the next world: to honor father 
and mother,” etc., should contain on almost the same 
page a form of daily prayer expressive of the contempt 
of women, as: “Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God! 
King of the Universe, who hath not made me a woman.” 
How is it possible for any one to honor his mother who 
despises her as an inferior being, and even makes it a 
matter of public thanksgiving that he is not like her? 
That this prayer is fully in harmony with the spirit of 
rabbinism can be proven from Talmudical statements 
like these: “ The world cannot exist without males and 
fernales; but blessed is he whose children are sons, woe 
to him whose children are daughters,” or “ Women are 
disqualified by the law from giving testimony, for it is 
said, ‘at the mouth of two witnesses,’ where the word 
witness is of the masculine, not the feminine gender.” 

Such are the bright, such are the dark sides, which 
the Talmud offers to illustrate the relation of parent 
and child. 


1 Baba Metzia, fol. 33, col. 1; Sanhedrin, fol. 101, col. L. 
8 Hiichoth Talmud Torah, c. & 





WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN LIFE? 


BY J. R, MILLER, D. D. 


Agreat many peopleseem to misunderstand religion and 
areligious life, The misconception is not always the same. 
In some cases no more is implied than intellectual belief 
of the doctrines of Christianity. A Christian is one 
who is “sound in the faith,” although his life may 
lamentably fail as an exemplification of the spirit of the 
gospel, In other cases, attachment to the church, with 
more or less scrupulous observance of its rites, is consid. 
ered the essential thing in Christian life. The char- 
acter may be very faulty, and there may be no practical 
application of the principles of the gospel to the con- 
duct. Pride, bitterness, selfishness, malice, dishonesty, 
and untruthfulness may abound. But because the person 
observes the ordinances of the church he considers him- 
self a religious man. 

Then there is an emotional religion, which measures 
itself by the depth and intensity of its fervor and feeling. 
It grows rapturous in song and prayer, and in all the 
expressions of its devotional spirit. But here again the 
conduct is not affected. The missionary hymn is sung 
with ecstasy, but nothing is put into the collection-box 
which passes after the hymn is sung. Christian love is 
ardently praised in the conference meeting, and the duty 
of Christians to dwell together in brotherly affection is 
earnestly urged ; but when the speaker goes home, and 
out among his neighbors, he is the same selfish and 
unreasonable creature as before. His religion does not 
affect his living. 

Now all of these conceptions of religion fail at the 
vital point. Each of them may represent a fragment of 
the true ideal of Christian life, but neither of them real- 
izes its central and essential thought. They are all 
external, and take no account of character and conduct. 
The Bible ideal is different. ‘“ Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” “ The fruit 





of the Spirit is in all goodness and righteousness and 
truth.” “If ye love me, keep my commandments.” A 
Christian life is a regenerated life. Except a man be 
born again, he cannot even see the kingdom of God. 
Heaven is for character. Any one who would enter its 
gates must first be made meet by being transformed into 
the heaven-spirit. “There shall in no wise enter into it 
anything that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh 
abomination or maketh a lie.” 

Thus, the teaching of the Scriptures is that a true Chris- 
tian life is one that has come under new influences, that is, 
in reality, a new life, a divine principle, entering the 
heart, and changing all within and then without, It is 
heaven, not merely lying about a man, but entering into 
him and permeating his whole life. Religion therefore 
takes hold upon the life, and leaves its seal upon the 
character. It has a creed, but it does not wear its sev- 
eral articles merely as so many diamonds, to shine in 
their cold beauty. Rather, it takes them into the heart, 
and, as the bare, dry rose-bush in the springtime receives 
the air, the rain, and the sunshine, and puts forth roses 
fragrant and beautiful, so religion assimilates its beliefs, 
and gives as the outcome the lovely things of renewed 
spiritual life. It attaches itself to the church, and 
observes its rites, but it does so that by learning the 
truth it may walk in the truth, and that enjoying its 
ordininces it may gather strength and grow into noble- 
ness and beauty. It experiences deep feelings. Love 
is its inner fire, which, burning brightly, transfigures the 
dull earthly existence, and which gives energy to all 
the active exercises of the life. No true religion is with- 
out emotion. Love to God is the fountain and spring of 
all. Neither devotions, nor self-sacrifices, nor costly 
ministries, are of any avail, if the heart be not given to 
God. 

Nothing counts with God until there is love for him 
in the heart. True religion has deep feelings, the 
degree of their intensity making the real measure of 
power in the life. But these feelings do not exhaust 
themselves in mere emotions or find expression only in 
word or song: they become impulses to earnest activi- 
ties and holy ministries. The missionary hymn is sung 
with no less ecstasy, but the hand is ready with its gifts 
when the song has ceased. Christian love is no less 
ardently extolled ; but after the meeting the heart is ten- 
der, the voice is gentle, and the affectionateness com- 
mended is lived out in all life’s varied relations. Ina 
true Christian life, all the feelings of the heart manifest 
themselves, in greater or less measure, in the conduct 
and the character. No emotion should exhaust itself 
in its own rapture, but should become an inspiration to 
some act or word or thought of love. 

Thus it is character that is the true and final test of 
religion, “The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance.” “ Whatsoever things arg true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report,”—these are the 
things that prove one a Christian. Not those who say 
“ Lord, Lord,” but those who “ do his commandments,” 
shall enter into heaven. 

Men talk about holiness and pray for it as if it were 
something entirely apart from their every-day life, some- 
thing that has nothing whatever to do with their conductin 
their domestic, social, and business relations. They sing 
“ Nearer, my God, to thee,” with glowing fervor, but do 
not think that the prayer can be answered only by the 
lifting up of their own lives to the plane of God’s require- 
ments. Holiness is not a mere sentiment, not a vague 
vision of glory overhanging us like a heavenly cloud; not 
a rapture or an ecstasy; not something which God 
sends down to wrap us like a garment in its radiant folds. 
It is the most real and practical thing in this world. If 
being holy means anything at all, it means being true, 
honest, upright, brave, pure, gentle, patient, unseifish. 
{t is not all prayer and church-going and hymn-singing; 
it is life. It is not a Sabbath mood, but a week-day 
habiliment. We really have no more religion than we 
get into our every-day life, at home, in business, in all 
our conduct. We are Christians only so far as the 
Christ living in us is manifested in Christliness before 
men. 





OPPORTUNE WORDS AND DEEDS. 


BY THE REV. J. M. McNULTY, D.D. 


“A word fitly spoken, how good it is; like cold water 
to a thirsty soul.” That fitness may borrow its value 
from three things: first, the time of the utterance. A 
crisis may have been reached, and as a single grain turns 
the scale either way, the word spoken at the right 
moment determines the immediate future. Many a 





young man’s course has been settled by the keen per- 
ception, on the part of a friend, of the ripe juncture for 
advice. Then again the fitness may inhere in the cir- 
cumstances. The heart is sore, or the judgment is per- 
plexed, or the mind bewildered, and a word of sym- 
pathy, with these surroundings, is often like oil on 
troubled waters; or it may be dependent, sometimes, 
altogether upon the manner of the utterance, and in any 
case very largely upon that. Does not the case of the 
jailer of Philippi combine and illustrate all these at 
once? Just at the moment when the suicidal dagger 
was lifted, and Paul saw his self-destroying purpose, 
under the supposition that every prisoner had taken 
advantage of the supernatural prison-delivery, and that 
his own life was forfeited, that at that moment, in tones 
of affectionate interest, there should address him a voice 
of one of the leading prisoners, whom he had every rea- 
son to to think he had made his lasting enemy by his 
cruel treatment, what wonder a complete moral revolu- 
tion followed? A hardened sinner was reached and 
rescued under those peculiar circumstances, by. the 
kindly, softening word, who, humanly speaking, could 
not have been otherwise touched. 


Opportune deeds as well as words are urged by the 
true spirit of piety, as well as by the wants of a weary, 
sinful world. Genuine Christianity will watch for such 
occasions, and often the largest benefits would seem to 
be only incidental to such a nature. In the thousand 
busy streets of London a man was walking whose limbs 
seemed nearly paralyzed. Old, poor, paralytic, he crept 
along so slowly that, though after a passer by had gone 
several blocks and attended to an errand, yet, as he 
returned, the poor man seemed to have got but a few 
additional steps on his way. Just before reaching him 
on his return, he saw him stop at a crossing crowded 
with teams and carriages, many of them moving swiftly 
—a dangerous crossing even for the sprightly. At this 
momenta man, just entering middle life, with an honest 
English face, strong, hearty, in a working-man’s dress, 
was seen coming down the cross street from the left. As 
he came up, he saw the dilemma of the poor paralytic, 
and, without a word said, put one strong arm around 
him, and bore him swiftly through the throng of car- 
riages to the safe side; and then, without waiting for a 
word of thanks, went on his way as if nothing had hap- 
pened. I know not if he was a Christian, but he was a 
man of a large heart, and such as the world needs in 
every direction. If there be a recording angel, sure I 
am that such “cups of cold water” will be noted as 
quickly as the gift of some “goodly Babylonish gar- 
ment.” Qh, these “apples of gold, in their pictures of 
silver”! 


“To speak a word in season,” says the prophet, is the 
best use of “ the tongue of the learned ;” and never was 
a queen more royally employed in this line than she of 
Belgium, as the pleasant story comes to us, during the 
early part of the year. A banking-house at Verviers 
received a letter from a bank at Buda-Pesth. The 
recipient knew that it related to a matter of great impor- 
tance, but unfortunately they could not master the con- 
tents of the missive, as it was written in the Hungarian 
language, and there was not a known person in Verviers 
who understood that tongue. Accordingly, one of the 
partners took a journey to Brussels, expecting to find 
what he wanted at the capital, but he was disappointed— 
nobody at the banks could read Hungarian. There was, 
however, the Austro-Hungarian embassy, whither the 
banker betook himself, to learn that there was an attaché 
who spoke Hungarian, but he had gone away for 


sea-bathing. Almost in despair the banker called upon . 


the burgomaster, and related his troubles. After some 
thought, he suddenly exclaimed, striking his forehead, 
“Sometimes our most foolish ideas prove the best,” 
and asked for the letter. The next day he returned the 
original to the gentleman from Verviers, with a transla- 
tion in French, in a neat feminine hand. “To what 
Hungarian fairy do I owe this good fortune? ” asked the 
delighted banker. “This is an affair involving some 
millions, and I shall be happy to pay a handsome 
douceur to the translator who has enabled me to get at 
the meaning of the letter in time to conclude the affair.” 
“JT take you at your word,” replied the burgomaster. 
“Give me ten thousand francs for the poor of Brussels, 
for the translator is none other than the Queen. She has 
experienced lively satisfaction in employing her knowl- 
edge of the Hungarian language to oblige one of her 
subjects.” The queen is a daughter of the Archduke 
Joseph, whose beneficent rule of Hungary is still remem- 
bered by the people of that country. Thai queen was 
never more queenly than in that act. She had the right 
appreciation of her position and duty ; it involved pains, 
but her kindly nature evidently esteemed the labor a 
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privilege. She herself never thought of recompense, 
that was an afterthought of the burgomaster, and even 
that itself illustrates one principle; he was quick to 
seize a passing opportunity to make some generous pro- 
vision for the poor of his city. A word just at the right 
time. Let us try and give similar personal exhibition 
of the Master’s “ good Samaritan ” story every day. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


—_—o—— 


DEAR’S FIREFLIES. 
BY JOSEPHINE R. BAKER. 


Dear Gates had a trouble, and the name of her trouble 
was Mike McCoy. 

Mike, according to his mother, was “ as foine a lad as 
iver ye sot eyes on, bit he’s no so fond o’ worruk as he 
moight be, an’ a bit mischavious loike.” In fact, Mike 
was a thoughtless boy, who hated work and delighted to 
torment something smaller than himself. He had one 
gift that he cultivated day and night, a gift of “ making 
faces.” No boy living could make such hideous faces. 
He could do anything with his nose, eyes, and mouth; 
and so many and surprising were the changes he com- 
pelled them to undergo, that even his mother knew him 
only by his clothes and his red hair. He spent hours 
hanging over a still pool in Box Creek, making faces, 
going away at last with a sigh, never satisfied with the 
hideousness or variety of his attempts. 

The first glimpse Dear had of his remarkable face was 
on a memorable day when she tried to be a missionary 
to Biddy McCoy’s children. She heard a heartrending 
groan, and, turning, saw, at the window, a frightful face, 
surrounded by a fringe of red hair, and she covered her 
own face with her hands to shut out the sight. 

From that moment Mike knew his power, and no vic- 
tor was ever more exultant or merciless. Thereafter he 
made it the business of his life to haunt Dear Gates. 
He lay in wait for her as she went to school, or the 
post-office, or on any errand that took her away from 
home. He started up suddenly from all manner of 
unexpected places. A slight rustle among the bushes 
that lined the highway, and out came that dreadful 
face, fairly fascinating her by its hideousness. A stir 
among the weeds, and over the top of a rock rose a brim- 
less hat with a hole in the crown, through which pro- 
truded a tuft of stiff, red hair, and then that face again. 
No, not that face, but a dozen other faces succeeding 
each other with marvelous rapidity. 

Dear was not really afraid of Mike, for he never spoke 
to her or offered to touch her; he only made herstop and 
look at him. The happiest moments the boy knew, 
came when he covld make Dear shiver and shudder, 
unable to take her eyes from his dreadful face. It gave 
him a delicious sense of power. At such times Dear 
could feel her own face twitch and draw into a strange 
resemblance of the horrifying face she gazed at, chan- 
ging as his face changed. When that point was reached, 
his triumph was complete, and he joyfully let her go. 

But, though Dear was not really afraid, she grew ner- 
vous, starting at every sound, sometimes thrusting her 
hands before her eyes when there was nothing to be 
seen ; and her mother, thinking she needed a change, 
proposed a visit to Aunt Margaret’s girls. 

Aunt Margaret was a busy, capable woman, who had 
brought up a large family of girls, and married them off 
till only the two youngest remained,—Abby Jane, a tall, 
colorless girl, who had seemingly no strength ; and Sarah 
Ann, round-headed and square-built, with snapping 
black eyes, and a disposition to take the lead in every- 
thing, though she was a year younger than Dear, and 
three years younger than Abby Jane. 

Dear’s face brightened at the thought of going to 
Aunt Margaret’s, and of going that very day, and it was 
not till she began to descend the long hill that the dread 
of meeting Mike McCoy took possession of her. In 
truth, Dear was not as well as usual, and her courage 
had declined with her health. She stopped, panic- 
stricken, but after a moment stretched up her arms, and 
cried out: 

“O Lord, deliver me from Mike McCoy.” 

It was an earnest cry, and she went on comforted, but 
still apprehensive. As she passed place after place 
where Mike had appeared to her, and still no Mike, 
she said, “I hope God heard me;” but it was not till 
she came in sight of Aunt Margaret’s house without 
seeing Mike, that she said, “He did hear me. How 
good he is!” Her eyes filled with glad tears, and she 
began to sing, “ O happy day!” and was still singing as 
she went in at the great gate by Aunt Margaret’s house, 





when, like a flash, from behind the gate-post, out shot 
the head of Mike McCoy. 

For a moment Dear stood rooted to the spot, vainly 
trying to catch her breath. Then the daylight grew 
dark, the frightful face spun round and round, and 
stretching out her arms to steady herself, she fell face 
forward, on the grass. 

Aunt Margaret darkened to the room where Dear lay 
on the lounge. “It’s dreadful hot to-day; no wonder 
you fainted,” she said ; “ but you lie still, and you'll feel 
better soon.” 

And Dear lay still, thinking that she never wanted to 
stir again. It was notso much the shock her nerves had 
receivec ‘~ the sudden appearance of Mike McOoy, as 
it was the shock her faith had received. She had been so 
sure that God had heard her prayer, and she thought that 
meant that she would never see Mike again. “But he 
didn’t hear me,” said Dear, despairingly. “ Mike’s 
come here to live, Aunt Margaret says so, and that’s the 
reason I didn’t see him on the way down.” 

Mike was away from the house during the rest of the 
day, and Dear went to bed at night without having so 
much as a glimpse of her old enemy. 

It was a warm night, but, of course, the three girls 
must sleep together. They talked and tossed and tum- 
bled till nearly midnight, then they got up and moved 
the bed before the window for more air. It was a moon- 
less night, but the sky was thick with stars; and in the 
meadow opposite the house thousands of fireflies glowed 
and flashed in the still, warm air. 

“If we had those fireflies here,” said Dear, glancing 
at the dark ceiling and murky corners of the room. 

“Tt would be light then,” interrupted Sarah Ann, 
starting up. 

“ Nonsense,” objected Abby Jane, “they’d fly out 
again.” 

“ Not if they were in a bottle,” said Dear. 

“T know where there’s a bottle;” and Sarah Ann 
sprang out of bed, and, fumbling in a closet, brought out 
a bottle. “Come, Dear.” 

“ What are you going to do?” complained Abby Jane. 

“ Going to catch fireflies, Dear and I.” 

Dear had not thought of catching fireflies; but, as 
soon as Sarah Ann spoke, the plan seemed delightful. 

The two girls started, and Abby Jane, unwilling to be 
left behind, quickly followed. They stole down the 
creaking stairs, Abby Jane clinging fast to both girls. 
What a noise that front door made, and how they scuttled 
across the road to the meadow opposite ! 


“Hurrah!” cried Sarah Ann, bounding over the 
stone wall, plunging waist-deep in the tall grass. Dear 
followed. Never was there so facinating a hunt. The 
two girls flew hither and thither in the high grass, 
catching fireflies till the small hottle seemed full. It 
was as delightful as sea-bathing, and about as wet; for 
a heavy dew had settled on the grass, and the girls were 
drenched when they came back to the wall, where Abby 
Jane perched, dry but shivering. 

Hand in hand they stole back to the house. The 
illumination was not much of an affair, after all. There 
was a faint glow in the bottle as the fireflies tried to 
escape; but the girls did not see even that, for, tired with 
their exertions, they fell asleep as soon as they were 
again in bed. 

The first sound Dear heard the next morning was 
Uncle Simon’s voice. Simon Hunt was Aunt Margaret’s 
husband ; and never having had any boys of his own to 
bring up, he knew just how other people’s boys should be 
brought up. All the unmanageable boys in town went 
to Simon Hunt’s. If any one could break them in, he 
could. Sometimes they stayed two weeks, sometimes 
two months, sometimes they disappeared between two 
days. He expected to have a trying time when Mike 
McCoy came, and had fortified himself accordingly. 
He never punished in anger, he punished in cold blood ; 
but it must be admitted that when he found the grass 
in his best meadow trampled down, and knew that Mike 
McCoy had done it, he was angry. 

Dear heard him say: 

“That’s Mike’s work. He knowed thar wus straw- 
berries in that ar grass. I see him peekin’ over the wall 
last night, and I told him not to put his foot in that ar 
medder till the grass wus cut. I’ve got to have a tussel 
with him, and it might as well come now as any time. 
He’s damaged that ar grass more’n twenty dollars’ wuth.” 

Dear looked out of the window. There stood Aunt 
Margaret and Uncle Simon by the stone wall, looking at 
the meadow where Dear and Sarah Ann had chased fire- 
flies in the tall grass the night before. Uncle Simon 
had a heavy whip in his hand, and he looked impa- 
tiently up the road where Mike had gone to drive the 
cows to pasture. 





“Omy! ain’t it lucky? he thinks it’s Mike,” said 
Sarah Ann, drawing a deep breath. 

“ Wasn't it Mike?” asked Dear sleepily. 

“*Wasn’t it Mike?’ You simpleton! Didn’t we do it 
ourselves, running after fireflies? I never thought of 
the grass, or I wouldn’t darst done it. Pa’s awful mad. 
Won’t Mike catch it, though?” 

Dear’s eyes grew wide; she stopped buttoning her 
dress: she didn’t seem to understand. “ Do you mean 
that your father is going to whip Mike because we 
trampled down the grass?” she asked slowly. 

“ Didn’t he say so? Didn’t he say the grass was dam- 
aged more’n twenty dollars’ worth? He’s got to whip 
somebody—we’re mighty lucky it ain’t us.” 

Dear quite forgot that Mike was her old enemy. She 
thought only that a great injustice was about to be done. 
A set look came into the sweet mouth, and she started 
for the door. Abby Jane reached out her long arm, and 
caught Dear’s dress. 

“ Where are you going?” she asked. 

“Going to tell Uncle Simon that it wasn’t Mike.” 

“No, you ain’t!” and Abby Jane started up threaten- 
ingly. “1 ain’t going to get whipped for you. It was all 
your doing, any way. I never should thought of it, if 
you hadn’t wanted to go. There’s your old fireflies; 
they’re all dead.” And she thrust the bottle into Dear’s 
hand. “You’re the meanest girl lever saw! You got us 
into a scrape, and now you want to tell!” 

Dear looked at the dead fireflies, a pitiful little heap in 
the bottom of the bottle, and she did feel pretty mean. 


“Yes!” said Abby Jane. “ You made me go and sit on 
the wall and get cold, and my throat’s sore!” and she 
began to cough and cry. 

Dear’s eyes went from the bottle to the window. Mike 
was coming up the road, the tuft of red hair sticking 
through the crown of his hat. Uncle Simon tightened 
his hold on the whip. Aunt Margaret came into the 
house, Mike saw Simon Hunt, and crossed to the oppo- 
site side of the road. 

“ Mike, come here,” said Uncle Simon. 

Mike went a little nearer and stopped, a puzzled look 
on his face. Uncle Simon sprang for him, and Mike 
dodged, but not quick enough ; he was caught by that tuft 
of red hair, and brought up with a jerk. 

“Didn’t I tell you to keep out of that ar medder?” 
demanded he, in a low hard tone. 

“T’ve no bin there at all, sur!” answered Mike with- 
out looking up. 

“None of your lies; off with your jacket!” He raised 
raised his whip, and Mike howled. 

Dear could endure it no longer. She flew down the 
stairs, crying, “Stop! stop! Mike didn’t do it, I say! 
Mike didn’t do it!” 

“ Get out of the way, or I'll strike you! ”—for Dear, in 
her excitement, had thrown her arms around Mike to 
shield him from the whip. 

“ No, Uncle Simon,” looking steadily in his face, “No, 
Mike didn’t do it.” 

“Who did?” 

“T did.” 

“ You ? ” 

“Yes, Uncle Simon.” 

“That’s a likely story! What did you go there for?” 

“To catch fireflies; here they are,” and Dear held up 
the bottle of dead fireflies. “I did it last night, but I 
never thought of the grass.” 


“You did it then!” said Uncle Simon, releasing Mike 
to grasp Dear. “ You did it, and you want me to whip 
you? Hey?” 

Dear trembled, and every vestige of color left her face. 
The whip in Uncle Simon’s hand was a frightful thing 
to see. Still, she said in a voice that shook pitifully, 
“ Mike didn’t do it; I did.” 

Uncle Simon looked in the unshrinking eyes and the 
white face that quivered but would be faithful until 
death, and, much as he believed in corporal punishment, 
he could not strike Dear Gates. 

“There!” said he, throwing her off, “go home, and 
tell your father you’ve damaged my grass more’n twenty 
dollars’ worth.” 

As Dear went around the corner of the house she 
came upon Mike, rubbing his fists in his eyes. He did 
not look up, but he said: 

“T]’ll mak’ yer no more faces, Dear Gates, till I dies. 
See if I does!” 

And he never did. If, when he met Dear, the tempta- 
tion to make faces was irresistible, he turned his back to 
her, and, holding the crown of his hat before his face, 
made faces into his hat. 

So Dear was delivered from Mike McCoy; but whether 
| it was owing to her prayer or her testimony to the truth 
| she could not tell. Did it not come from both? 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Third Quarter, 1884.| 
L. July 6.—David King over all Tarael................ccc0000 Sieceedios 2 Sam. 5: 1-12 
2 July 12.—The Ark in the House 








2 Sam. 6; 1-12 
& July 2.—God's Covenant with David 2 Sam. 7; 1-16 
4, July 27.~—Kindness to Jonathan's Son.. «+2 Sam, 9: 1-13 
45. August 3— David's Repentauce... «Pea. 51; 1-19 





6. August 10.—Absalom’s Rebellion... 

7. August 17.—Absalom's Death. 
& August 24.—The Plague Stayed 
%. August 31.—God's Works and Word 


a Cam 15:1-14 
2 Sam. 18: 2433 
2 Sam. 2M: 1525 




















Psa. 19: 1-14 
10. September 7.—Confid in God. Psa. 27: 1-14 
IL, September 14.—Walting for the Lord Psa. 40; 1-17 
12. September 21,.—A Song of Praise Pea. 103: 1-22 





13, Beptember %.—NReview. 





LESSON VI., SUNDAY, AUGUST 10, 1884. 
TitLE: ABSALOM’S REBELLION. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(2 Sam. 15: 1-14.) 

1. And it came to pass after this, that Ab’sa-lom prepared 
him chariots and horses, and fifty men to run before him. 

2, And Ab’sa-lom rose up early, and stood beside the way of 
the gate: and it was so, that when any man that had a contro- 
versy came to the king for judgment, then Ab’sa-lom called unto 
him, and said, Of what city art then? And he said, Thy ser- 
vant is of onc of the tribes of Is’ra-el. 

3. And Ab’sa-lom said unto him, See, thy matters are good 
and right; butéhere is no man deputed of the king to hear thee. 

4. ab’sa-lom said moreover, Oh that I were made judge in 
the land, that every man which hath any suit or cause might 
come unto me, and I would do him justice! 

5. And it was so, that when any man came nigh to him to do 
him obeisance, he put forth his hand, and took him, and kissed 
him. 

6. Andon this manner did Ab‘sa-lom to all Is’ra-e] that came 
to the king for judgment: so Ab’sa-lom stole the hearts of the 
men of Is’ra-el. 

7. And it came to pass after forty years, that Ab’sa-lom said 
unto the king, I pray thee, let me go and pay my vow, which 
I have vowed unto the Lorp, in He’bron. 

8. For thy servant vowed a vow while I abode at Ge’shur in 
Syr’i-a, saying, If the Lorp shall bring me again indeed to 
Jerusalem, then I will serve the Lorp. 

9. And the king said unto him, Go in peace. So he arose, 
and went to Ie’bron. 

10. But Ab’‘sa-lom sent spies throughout all the tribes of 
Is’ra-el, saying, As soon as ye hear the sound of the trumpet, 
then ye shall say, Ab’sa-lom reigneth in He’bron. 

11, And with Ab’sa-lom wenttwo hundred men out of Je-ru’ 
sa-lem, that were called; and they went in their simplicity, 
and they knew not any thing. 

12. And Ab’sa-lom sent for A-hith’o-phel the Gi’lo-nite, 
Da’vid’s counsellor, from his city, even from Gi'loh, while he 
offered sacrifices. And the conspiracy was strong; for the 
people increased continually with Ab’sa-lom. 

13. And there came a messenger to Da’vid, saying, Tbe 
hearts of the men of Is’ra-el are after Ab’sa-lom. 

14. And Da‘vid said unto all his servants that were with 
him at Je-ru’sa-lem, Arise, and let us flee; for we shall not else 
escape from Ab'sa-lom: make speed to depart, lest he overtake 
us suddenly, and bring evil upon us, and smite the city with 
the edge of the sword, 





LESSON PLAN. 
TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: Royal Service and Loyal Service. 
Lesson Topic: Sorrow Brought by a Wayward Son. 
1, A Son's Treachery, vs. 1-6. 
Lesson OUTLINE: {2 A Son’s Rebellion, vg. 7-12. 
3. A Father's Flight, vs. 13-14. 
Goutpen Text: Honor thy father and thy mother: that thy 
days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee. Exod. 20 : 12. 





Dary Home REapIngos: 


M.—2 Sam, 15; 1-14. The rebellion of the king’s son. 
T, —2 Sam, 14: 21-33. The beauty of the king’s son. 
W.—2 Sam, 15; 15-37. The fight of the king. 

T. —2 Sam. 17; 1-24. The escape of the king. 

Ff, —Psa. 55: 1-23. The bitterness of the king's trial. 
$.—Deut. 21 : 18-23. The law for the rebellious son. 
$.—Eph. 6: 1-9. The law for the obedient son. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. A 8ON’S TREACHERY. 

t. Tre Traltor’s Equipment: 

Absalom prepared him chariots, and horses, and fifty men. 
He shall not multiply horses to himself (Deut. 17 : 16). 
He will take your sons... . for himself, for his chariots (1 Sam. § : 12). 
Adonijab . .. prepared him chariots and horsemen u Kings 1: 5). 
Solomon gathered together chariots and messeenen 1 ae 10 : 26) 
Some trust ip chariots, and some in horses (Psa. 20 
ti, The Traltor’s Diligence: 

Absalom rose up early, and stood beside the way. 
The murderer, rising with the light, killeth the poor (Job 24 : 14). 
Their sleep is taken away unless wey be use some to fall (Prov. 4: 16). 
It came to pass in the morning that David wrote (2 Sam 1) : 14) 
ii, The Traitor’s Duplicity: 

1. Treacherous Words. 

ie Thy matters are good . . Og Coker, eae 

dere ear thee. 
. said unto them, To tiles ead a op Siam - 16: 8). 
heart 
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(2 Pet. ¢: 19). 
2. Treacherous Acts. 
When any man came near... he put forth. ..and kissed him. 
He bhumbleth himself, that the aoe may fall rm 10: 10). 
When he speaketh fair, believe not (Prov. 26 : 25). 
That no one may delude you with persuasiveness (Col. 2: 4). 
IV. The Traitor’s Success: 

So Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Israel. 

An hypocrite with his mouth conreree his neighbor (Prov. 11 : 9). 
They set a trap; they catch men (Jer. 5 : 26). 
By their smooth and fair speech they beguile the hearts (Rom. 16 : 18). 

1, It requires more than good looks to make a good man. In form 
and feature Absalom was faultless. 

2. It ae more than a show of respect to make a dutiful son. 

om’s last recorded act before commencing this rebellion 
had been to kiss his father. 

8. It requires more than early rising to secure a righteous career, 
Many a bad man since Absalom’s time has imitated his dili- 

ence—the vultures are as carly birds as the robins. 

4. It requires little discernment to see that the defeated party ina 
— is generally a willing listener to charges of judicia) 
peglect 

5. It requires much self-conceit, little self-respect and a ready 
facility in lying, to make a treacherous man a dangerous one. 


II. A SON’S REBELLION. 

1, The Rebel’s Lies: 

(1.) Absalom said unto the king . . . let mego and pay my vow. 
Behold, ye fast for strife and debate (sa. 58 : 4). 
They bend their tongues like their bow for lies (Jer. 9 : 3). 
Ye dissembled in your bearts.. . saying, Pray oF: us (Jer, 42 : 20), 
And for « preiense make long prayers (Mark 12: 40). 

(2.) Thy servant vowed... If the Lord shall bring me... to 
Jerusalem, then 1 will serve the Lord, 
Better .. . than that thou shouldest vow, and not (Eccles, 5: 5). 
We have made lies our refuge, and under falsehood (Isa. 28 ; 15). 


ll. The Rebel's Spies: 


Absalom sent spies... saying...ye shall say, Absalom 


And Moses sent to sp PY. out Jaazer (Num. 21 : 32). 

Joshua... sent out of Shittim two a to + a secretly (Josh. 2° 4). 
David therefore sent out spies (1 Sam. 26 

The triumphing of the wicked is short dob 20 : 5). 

itt. The Rebel’s Men: 

With Absalom went out two hundred . 
The simple believeth every word (Prov. 14: 19. 
The cinp pore on and are punished (Prov. 22: 3). 

I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves (Matt. 10 ; 16). 
IV. The Rebel’s Menace: 
1, One Recruit. 

Absalom sent for Ahithophel the Gilonite, David's counsellor. 
Said Absalom to Ahithophel, Give counsel among you (2 Sam. 16: 20). 
Appointed to defeat the good counsel of Ahithophel (2 Sam. 17 : 14). 
Mine own ... friend .. . hath lifted up his beel cquntat me (Psa. 41 : 9). 
It was thou ... mine acquaintance We took sweet counsel togetber 

(Psa. 55: 15, 14). 

2. Many Recruits. 

The people increased continually with Absalom. 

Lord, how are they increased that trouble me? (Psa. 3: 1). 
Gathered unto thee. . . as the sand that is by the sea (2Sam 17:11). 

1. That is the basest ingratitude which sabe ye ptnenee ofa 

retended duty to God the occasion of a real sin against 

2. That is the most — yong A age asks the vietim's - per- 

mission to go off and plot against bh 
. That is about the dest thing a when a trusting father 
pnenrnostingly sends away his rebellious sop with a paterna! 


. That is the simplest kind of simplicity which takes the side of 
the new ag simply because be is young and handsome and 


. in their simplicity. 
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unprin 
5. That is the bitterest sorrow of the persecuted one to have bis 
cherished friend and comrade and counsellor go over to the 
enemy. 
BS ae no unusual event for the side of — to grow tempora- 
rily , and the side of the get temporarily weak. 
_ That would be an unheard-of consummation for the wrong to 
permanently su 4 bsalom’s success was but a fleeting 
shadow over his father’s reign 


Ill. A FATHER’S FLIGHT. 
|. The King Warned: 

The hearts of the men of Israel are after Absalom. 

And their hearts inclined to follow Abimelech (Judg. 9: 8). 
Whatsoever the king did pleased ail the people (2 Sam. 3 : 36), 
All the people shouted and said, God save the king ( ‘ Sam. 1 + 24}. 
They .. . say, God save King Adonijah (1 Kings 1 : 
Hl. The King Resolved: 

1. To Flee for Safety. 

Arise, and let us flee; for we shall not else escape. 
The king . . . is fled out of the land for Absalom (2 Sam. 19: 9). 
Behold now, this ~ is near to oe unto (Gen. 19 : 20). 

We will flee before them (Josh. 8 
2. To Flee in Haste 


Make haste to depart, lest he overtake us suddenly. 


a 


I would hasten i.) coeape Dom the . tempe-t (Psa. 55; 8). 
We will flee... . We will ride upon the swift (Isa. 30; 16). 
Let him that is on the housetop not go down (Matt. 24: 17). 


Let him that is in the field not return back (Mark 13 - 16). 
1, If the hearts of the men of Israel were after Absalom, it was best 
for David to know of the fact. 
2. Though the heart of every man in Israel was after Absalom, 
David still had the Lord on his side. 
3. Since the hearts of the men of Israel were after Absalom and 
Absalom was after David, the king’s best course evidently was 


to flee. 

4. Because the hearts of the men of Israel were after Absalom, 
David's best course was to flee rapidly—as he did 

5. When the hearts of the people are set on wrong, the bravest 
Christian soldier must sometimes retire until the storm is over. 





LESSON BIBLE READING, 


FATHER AND SON. 
1. The Father’s Duty : 

To instruct in God's ways (Exod. 13:14; Deut. 4: 9%). 
To enjoin obedience to God (Deut. 32: 26; Psa. 78 : 5). 
To punish when it is necessary (Prov. 13: 24; ay 17). 
To give good gifts to his children (Luke 11: il- -13). 

To lay up for his children (2 Cor, 12: 14; 1 Tim. 5 : 8). 
To love his children devotedly (Tit. 2: 4) 


2. The Good Son: 
Shows love to his nts yore eS 29). 
Obeys his parents (Gen. 28 : ; Col. 8 : 20). 
Attends to his parents’ Gassing (Prov. 13: 1). 
Regards parental copenes (Fert. 15: 5). 
Is an example of good behavior (1 Tim. 4: ap 
Shows purity and righteousness (Prov. 20 : 
Honors his father and mother (Exod. 20 : iz: ‘Eph. 6:2). 


3. The Bad Son: 
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evil companionship (Fro om 
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least to fear from his enemies, at home and abroad, that he 
found himself called upon to face new perils from those of 
his own household. David must be pictured as residing in 
royal state at Jerusalem, with his wives and their families 
around him, when the first blow fell, in that series of 
calamities which culminated in the rebellion and death of 
Absalom 

The eldest son of David was Amnon (Faithful), the son of 
David’s Jezreelitish wife, Ahinoam. A man of fierce 
impulses, he deliberately offended against his half-sister 
Tamar ( Palm-tree), who was the daughter of David and of 
the wife whom he had brought from the little monarchy of 
Geshur (Bridge) in Syria, and who was also the full sister of 
Absalom (Father of Peace). A curious verse in the Septua- 
gint (2 Sam. 13: 21), supplying, apparently, an omission in 
the Hebrew, tells us that: “ David did not grieve the spirit 
of Amnon his son, for he loved him, for he was his first-born.” 
Absalom, however, who, according to Eastern ideas, was 
bound to avenge his sister’s wrong, and who probably was glad 
of a pretext to get rid of one who had a better right than him- 
self to the throne, waited two years for vengeance. The 
opportunity came at last. In a sheep-shearing feast at Baal- 
Hazor ( Baal of the Enclosure), Absalom’s country-seat, Amnon 
was slain by Absalom’s servants, Absalom himself fleeing 
for safety to the little kingdom of his grandfather—Geshur, 
as it was called—at the foot of Hermon and on the northern 
boundary of Israel. 

There he remained for three years. Meanwhile Joab was 
busy planning for his return; for he saw that David was 
relenting. Then came the parable of the woman of Tekoa, 
and the appeal that David would bring back his banished. 
David recognized Joab’s hand in tis; but he granted per- 
mission for Absalom to return to Jerusalem, though still refus- 
ing him permission to see his face. Two years later even this 
punishment was remitted ; and A bsalom, receiving full recogni- 
tion at the hand of David and of his counsellors, was estab- 
lished in a position of favor where he could easily carry 
forward his ambitious schemes. How he rewarded the friend- 
ship of Joab and the pardoning affection of his father, appears 
from the lesson. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The name “ Absalom” means “father of peace.” It was, 
as given to the son of David, as strange a misnomer as that 
by which Judas, the betrayer of our Lord and the object of 
universal execration, bore a name signifying “praise.” He 
was the third of six sons born to David in [lebron by as 
many different mothers (2 Sam. 3: 1-5); and three of them, 
of whom alone we hear in the subsequent history, are known 
chiefly by their criminal and turbulent conduct. In nearly 
all of the instances recorded in the Scriptures polygamy bore 
the bitter fruits of jealousy and discord ; so conspicuously in 
the families of Abraham, Jacob, Elkanah, and David. Absa- 
lom’s mother was a princess, the daughter of the king of 
Geshur; and David may have fancied that such an alliance 
would add to the strength of his kingdom, and be an omen 
of established peace ; and to this hope he gave expression in 
naming his child. This marriage was not a direct violation 
of the letter of the law (Deut. 7: 1, 3) which forbade inter- 
marriages with the idolatrous Canaanites, but it was certainly 
contrary to its spirit, and the dire consequences which resulted 
from it are doubtless to be accounted, in part at least, the 
penalty of this transgression. But we have now reached 
that period in David’s life and reign which was darkened by 
the shadow of his great transgression. The prophet Nathan 
had plainly told him (2 Sam, 12: 10, 11) that in consequence 
of bis murder of Uriah “the sword shall never depart from 
thine house,” “Thus saith the Lord, Behold | will raise up 
evi] against thee out of thine own house.” 

Verse 1.—After Absalom’s murder of his brother Amnon, 
he fied for three years to his maternal grandfather at Geshur 
for protection. He remained there for three years before 
David permitted him to return (13: 38). He was still for- 
bidden for two years longer to see his father’s face (14: 28). 
Soured and ambitious, he meditated treason. His elegant 
form and popular manners gained him the favor of the peo- 
ple. And his father’s weak partiality indulged him in an 
extravagance and ostentation in which he affected regal 
state; an example subsequently imitated by his brother 
Adonijah for a like reason (1 Kings 1: 5).—A chariot and 
horses: Nor for war, but for parade and show. Chariots and 
horses were not in ordinary use except for military purposes. 
Persons of distinction commonly rode upon an ass (17: 23) 
or a mule (13: 25). The fifty runners preceding him further 
enhanced his state. All was intended to dazzle the eyes and 
gain the admiration of beholders 

Verse 2.— The way of the gate. Road or street leading to the 
gate. This was not only the entrance to the city through 
which all must pass who came from outside, but it was the 
place of public concourse, where business was transacted and 
justice dispensed. In this frequented thoroughfare Absalom 
stationed himself at an early hour of the day, so that no one 
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might pass without his seeing him, and using all his art to 
ingratiate himself in his regard.— Every one who had a contr o- 
versy to come to the king for judgment: Lighter cases were 
decided by the ordinary judges, who were appointed in every 
locality ; those of graver magnitude, or in which the decisions 
of inferior judges were appealed from, were brought to the 
king in person. It was these persons particularly to whom 
Absalom addressed himself with condescending familiarity, 
and with a show of interest in their affairs, asking whence 
they came, and all about their case. 

Verse 3.— Thy matters are good and right: It was an easy 
thing for him to flatter all indiscriminately by assuring them 
that he was persuaded of the justice of their cause; and the 
only difficulty was that there is no bearer for thee from with the 
king. Of course, the king could not personally investigate 
the details of every case. Some one should be commissioned 
to listen to your statement of the matter, and lay the facts 
before him. The natural effect would be that the man would 
feel aggrieved by the neglect of the king to appoint such 
officers, or a sufficient number of them, and think how much 
better it would be if matters were in the hands of Absalom. 
Thus, by accosting and influencing men from various tribes, 
and from distant parts of the land, the seeds of disaffection 
were cunningly and widely sown. 


Verse 4.—Absalom did not leave the inference from his | 


words and acts to be drawn by those whom he addressed, but 
drew it himself. Who wil! set me as judge in the land: That 
is, “Oh that I were made judge, then should there be no 
delay of justice, and no neglect of any man’s interests.” —/ 
would do him justice: “I would pronounce him just, or secure 
his rights.” 

Verse 5.—To do him obeisance: Literally, to prostrate him- 
self as an act of respect and civil homage. Absalom refused 
to allow the man to abase himself before him; he insisted 
on treating him as an equal, and with the greatest mark of 
affection, grasping him by the hand and kissing him. 

Verse 6.—Pursuing this course with assiduity, Absalom 
stole the hearts of the men of Israel. Quietly and unobserved he 
detached their affections from his father, and won them to 
himself. Similar methods have been pursued by dema- 
gogues in all ages. We may be reminded likewise of the 
deceitful plausibility with which Satan practices his wiles in 
his endeavors to gain the aflections of human hearts for him- 
self and his hateful usurpation, and to inspire hard thoughts 
of God and of his blessed service. 


Verse 7.—Afler forty years: It seems as though no satisfac- 
tory explanation could be given of these words, and there is 
probably some error in the text. This could not be reck- 
oned from the beginning of David’s reign; for it only lasted 
forty years in all. Neither could Absalom now be forty 
years of age; for he was born in Hebron after his father’s 
reign had begun. Some have thought that they were to be 
reckoned from the beginning of the reign of Saul, or from 
the time when David was anointed by Saul. But these sug- 
gestions are quite arbitrary ; there is nothing in the context 
to indicate that either of these events was referred to, and vi 
neither of them is there the slightest evidence that it was an 
era from which time was computed. Some of the ancient 
versions have four years; one has forty days. These are 
probably conjectural emendations of the present text, and 
cannot, therefore, be relied upon with any certainty. But if 
either of them were to be accepted, the former would be prefer- 
able. Four years, reckoned either from Absalom’s return 
to Jerusalem after his flight to Geshur, or from his reception 
into favor by the king, would be supposable. But forty days 
would evidently be too short a time for him to have gained 
the hearts of the people, and to have matured his plans of 
rebellion.— Pay my vow which I have vowed unto Jehovah : This 
pious pretext was cunningly devised as one that his father 
would probably not object to. It was a sacred duty to fulfill 
vows made in trouble. It is not the only time that religion 
has been made a cover for villainous deeds.—Jn Hebron: lt 
is obvious enough why Absalom wished to go to Hebron to 
initiate his conspiracy there. That had been a royal capital 
during the whole of his father’s reign over Judah; and it 
would lend prestige to his insurrectionary movement that it 
should emanate from the same spot. It is not so apparent 
what gave plausibility, in the eyes of David, to his selection 
of this place for the fulfillment of his vow. It was probably 
not merely that it was his birthplace, nor because it was a 
city of refuge for the manslayer; for the regulations respect- 
ing these cities were not applicable to his case. It was the 
city of Abraham and of Jacob, where they had lived and 
worshiped, and where the patriarchs were buried. When 
Israel was deprived of its divinely ordained sanctuary by the 
capture of the Ark, the people were driven either to abandon 
sacrificial worship altogether, or to offer it at irregular places. 
Under these circumstances, they naturally preferred those 
spots which had a measure of sanctity from the presence of 
altars erected there by their pious ancestors. There is no 
evidence that Hebron was a place of sacrifice during this 
provisional period, but such as may be gathered from this 
passage. The simplest explanation, however, of Absalom’s 
language seems to be that he proposed to offer sacrifice. And 
if thie was allowed by David, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Ark was now set up on Zion, it is because the toleration 
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of worship on high places, which sprung up after God’s 
desertion of Shiloh, was not terminated until the temple was 
built (1 Kings 3: 2). 

Verse 8.——-I will serve Jehovah: In the connection this can- 
not very well mean anything except serving God by offering 
sacrifice. This could legally be done only at the sanctuary. 
But God’s sanctuary in Israel was only partially restored, so 
long as the ark rested only in a provisional tent, and the 
temple, which was contemplated, had as yet no existence. 

Verse 9.—He secured the king’s permission, received his 
parting blessing, and then set out without compunction to 
execute his traitorous and parricidal design. 

Verse 10.—Spies: Secret emissaries, charged to ascertain 
and report the sentiments of the people respecting Absalom, 
and where they found it practicable to do so, to summon 
them to take sides with him and join him in his rebellion. 
At the appointed signal, which proclaimed him king, they 
were to recognize him in that capacity. 

Verse 11.—Called: Invited as guests to the proposed sacri- 
ficial festivity in Hebron.— Jn their simplicity: Or, integrity ; 
they were entirely honest and well-meaning in the matter, 
not being sharers of Absalom’s criminal intent.— They knew 
not anything: Were not aware of Absalom’s plot, and were 
innocent of any complicity in it. It would appear from this 
that Absalom had uc great number of adherents in the capi- 
tal. His strength lay outside of it, and chiefly, no doubt, 
outside of the tribe of Judah. So that it is altogether prob- 
able that the jealousy of Judah’s supremacy by the other 
tribes contributed not a little to the success of Absalom’s 
conspiracy. 

Verse 12.—Ahithophel: It is plain that he had already 
been tampered with and won over to Absalom’s interest. 
Perhaps he had purposely left Jerusalem in advance, where 
he must have ordinarily remained when officially employed 
at court, and gone to his home, that he might thus more 
easily attach himself to Absalom atthe proper moment. To 
this defection of his trusted counsellor, David seems to refer 
in some of his psalms, which show how deeply he was 
wounded by it (Psa. 41 : 9; 55: 12-14) ; a feature of his typi- 
cal experience which was reproduced in his great antitype 
(John 13 : 18).—Giuloh: One of the cities assigned to Judah 
by Joshua (Josh. 15 : 51),— Offered the sacrifices: The words 
might be understood simply of slaying animals for food but 
for the connection of this passage with verse 8, which deter- 
mines it to have been in form at least a religious service — 
The conspiracy was strong: It had a very sudden and rapidly 
increasing popularity. This feature of the case is referred to 
in Psalm 3: 1, 6, which was composed by David upon the 
occasion of this rebellion. 

Verse 13.—Such absolute secrecy had been maintained by 
the conspirators that David was quite taken by surprise, 
having no inkling of the matter until he was informed that 
the rebellion had actually broken out. 

Verse 14.—David had been so entirely unsuspicious that 
he was altogether unprepared for the emergency. He was 
neither able to protect himself, nor fo defend the city. And 
he was doubtless uncertain how far the fidelity of the people 
in Jerusalem could be relied upon. For aught he knew they 
too might be in complicity with the insurgents. Or, if not, 
the city might be destroyed in defending him. To save him- 
self, and to save his capital therefore from threatened pillage 
and destruction, he resolved to abandon it for the present, 
retiring beyond Jordan, and avoiding any conflict until he 
should have time to collect his scattered forces. The most 
important thing for him now was togain time. Every day’s 
delay strengthened him, and diminished the chances of Absa- 
lom’s success, Had the latter been as sagacious and resolute 
as he was unprincipled, he might have seized the crown to 
which he aspired. But preferring the timorous suggestions 
of Hushai to the bold policy proposed by Ahithophel, the 
rebellion collapsed as speedily as it had begun. The example 
of David, transferred to spiritual things, may suggest to us 
that there are times when it is good Christian generalship to 
retire before the storm of opposition (Matt. 10: 23), as well 
as others when duty requires that it should be boldly faced 
(vs. 28, 38, 39). We should offer the prayer, “ Lead us not 
into temptation,” as well as heed the injunction, “ Resist the 
devil.” 





CAN OUR BOYS BE BAD BOYS? 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


It may be assumed that the historic lessons of this story of 
Absalom will be drawn out in the exposition by much better 
hands than mine to-day. There is nothing intricate or diffi- 
cult in the instruction they offer. And perhaps, in this homi- 
letic article, I can hope to be of most help if I confine my 
illustration and appeal somewhat closely to the thoughts 
suggested in the Golden Text. The main care is to be taken 
lest all the untold force of the narrative shall be lost in the 
serene unconsciousness of any immediate or near peril to 
ourselves. 

It is a most ungracious task to speak to one of our neigh- 
bors about even a troublesome dog which worries us in our 
impetuous nights; it may be his favorite pet; he instinctively 
takes the side of the abused animal; it has always appeared 
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kind and friendly to him, and certainly it has a wholesom 
bark, which, on the whole, might be pronounced musical by 
one who was not irritably disposed. That is all we should 
get for our protest. Even in really affectionate interest, it 
requires some bravery and much delicate management of 
words to hint to any man that he is himself under an expos- 
ure to which his attention ought to be soberly called. A 
cough, for example; you dislike to comment on such a thing; 
it is all your courage is worth, to say to him that he should 
see a physician. A bad habit is worse; you shrink or shiver 
when you start to say to your most intimate cousin that you 
are afraid he is taking too much stimulant, that you fear a 
baleful influence is going forth from his indulgences, You 
not only expect him to contradict you, but you anticipate a 
coolness, 

So we all murmur, when we see wrong coming on, “ It is 
not my business.” And, in a moment more, we are passing 
by on the other side, like so many priests and Levites on the 
way to Jericho. A more undesirable or perilous errand, no 
sensitive public teacher was ever sent upon, than that of 
intimating to a fond father o: a doting mother, both easy- 
going and unsuspicious, that their own children are in any 
dangerous moral position. [or this assumes that blood does 
not tell on virtue. It gives a hint that those whom they love, 
and are trying to rear, are no better or securer than the rest 
of the human race What! Absalom, a king’s son, become 
wicked, and turn rebel by and by! What an explosion might 
be anticipated from David, if Nathan makes a suggestion! 

Let an honest teacher visit the parents of her scholars; she 
will have to move delicately; she must be careful lest they 
draw the inference that she is more concerned for their chil- 
dren than they are. It is very hard to hint that boys and 
girls are not sedulously watched and guarded as they ought 
to be. Any one can test this point to his perfect satisfaction ; 
let him clip from a newspaper the story of a runaway lad, so 
as to have easy start in the conversation, and then let him 
proceed to homilize upon the idle career begun by the flashy 
tale he had read. Such a narrative he would have a hundred 
chances to repeat in some Christian family ; and the expres- 
sions of pity would be all that he could demand; the home 
audiences would openly condemn the vicious wanderer, would 
denounce the newspaper containing such incitements to 
wickedness, and rail at the dime-novels about sailors and 
pirates and Indians and Texas rangers, would sympathize 
with the poor boy’s mother, and would grow solemn with 
picturing the end to which such creatures would come at the 
last. But at this juncture of the conversation, let an intima- 
tion be made as to the exposure of all young people; perhaps 
these boys in this street; possibly those living in this house ; 
be as delicate and gentle as one can be, for it is doubtful 
whether it will not require a good deal of diplomacy to get 
the thought out in full. It is likely that the speaker will 
only receive the answer that shows vexation: “Oh ! that does 
not concern us; our children never meet such magazines ; never 
touch such books, never see one of the papers you mention. 
Why, what do you think of us here? our boys are honest and 
good, our girls are careful and decorous.” 





Now, it is hard to press the point even in an article such as 
[am writing. Is it possible that our boys, our own dear 
affectionate boys, can be bad boys? I once conversed with 
an opulent merchant, retired from business and living in his 
villa when at home, but now away ona slight vacation. He 
was bewailing the difficulty he had in going off in the sum- 
mer; the town lads were in the habit of coming across his 
lawn, and stealing into his orchard ; they would take the ripe 
fruit from the very trees before he could harvest it for his 
table; they chose the quickest chances of the season, and got 
almost everything that grew; he said it nade him so impa- 
tient, that he thought he should sell his house, before long, 
and go back into town, “ Boys, and girls too,” he remarked, 
“are actually trained to dishonesty in these days.” As he 
spoke to me,—while he was talking, there on the piazza of a 
summer hotel,—this Christian man, right there and then, 
within twenty rods of us, more than a dozen boys and girls 
belonging to guests in the building, children of just such nice 
people as he and his wife were, and his own children among 
them, were up on the trellis by the picket-fence across the 
yard, pulling off the ripe grapes of the farmer who lived next 
to the hotel. The instant I pointed to them, the sprightly 
conversation changed. 

Can our boys be bad boys? Indeed, they can; and those 
very boys’ parents can be so blind as not to see it all the time. 
Is it altogether out of our own observation that fathers and 
mothers are actually less likely than any one else to know 
their children’s faults? Have we not seen some disgraceful 
wrong committed by a neighbor’s young people, about which 
the whole town talk? The father, we are certain, would stop 
the folly fiercely and suddenly, if it came to his knowledge: 





but generous friends say, “Oh! do not mention it; for the 


| the thought of such things as this, would break the hearts of 


those parents with mortification.” 

Just now the land is alive with the scandal of two disas- 
trous failures in business: the son of an old clergyman, once 
a devoted missionary in the east; the son of an old soldier, 
once the president of the United States; and it is telegraphed 
across the sea, that so great has been the criwe that the mea 
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ought to be punished with a deep and salutary retribution, 
for they have debauched the honor and credit of the world. 
And with our whole hearts full of sympathy, we accept the 
ery of the parents uttered in their pain: “ We knew nothing 
of this.” Meantime, is it a wise thing to go on in blind con- 
fidence, and trust the wild willfulness of a boy who is bright 
enough to be wicked? Let a moment’s attention be given to 
a single incident; it occurred in the experience of one for 
whom I am thoroughly willing to vouch by name. A lady 
was visiting in the family of a friend where a group of lovely 
children gathered around the board. One day, as she was 
sitting at her window, she heard a sweet childish voice in the 
garden, as if some one were reading aloud. On looking out 
she saw a group of young girls and boys gathered around one 
of their number, a lad of perhaps ten years old, who was 
amusing them with a story paper. This lady was particu- 
larly struck with the spectacle; it was one of those home- 
pictures which should have attracted an artist’s pencil, 
Three or four were intently and eagerly listening as if 
drinking in every sentence with an alert enthusiasm. It was 
beautiful! so refined! almost literary ! so much preferable to 
those rude sports of blind-man’s-buff! so much decenter than 
those forfeit games which children appear to run to! She 
thought she would congratulate her friend on the admirable 
tastes and disciplines of her young family. 

She felt glad to encourage the habit. It was repeated the 
next day; she went out to speak to the little group. As she 
arrived, a word suddenly met her ear that caused attention. 
With intense dismay she found they were reading, from a 
blood-and-thunder paper, a tale of the most shocking and 
immoral character. Instantly calling the lad out from the 
rest, she trusted to his candor, and explained the vileness of 
the fiction; he put on an air of bravado, and pronounced the 
story “bully.” And then he said he was a “subscriber,” and 
had the papers every week, and the girls liked them just as 
well as the boys. 

Of course the mother was told; felt vexed about the dis- 
covery, tried to stop the whole thing, found the boys in 
league with a bookseller in town, made everybody promise 
to stop, was deceived and cheated by her own boy for weeks 
afterwards, for he kept on buying and reading just as before, 
to her shame and pain. 

Is it too much to say that David would have had a better 
time, in the end, if he had looked up Absalom a little more? 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Tnasmuch as we are told, by our Lord himself, that “the 
sons of this world are, for their generation, wiser than the 
sons of the light,” there may be a gain to us in finding lessons 
of example, or of warning, in this story of one of “the sons of 
this world,” in his struggle for the supremacy through steal- 
ing the hearts of the people he would fain lead and use for 
his own selfish purposes. And first we find him taking 
measures to attract attention to himself. 

Absalom prepared him chariots and horses, and fifty men to run 
before him (v. 1). If you would lead others, you must have 
their attention to begin with. Politicians understand this. 
They make large use of the brass-band and the printing- 
press. Merchants understand this. Skill and tact in adver- 
tising have a great deal to do with success in business. 
There is a place for efforts to command attention, in all reli- 
gious work. Church bells are an agency in this line. So are 
newspaper announcements and attractive cards of invitation, 
in the way of winning to the preaching service and the Sun- 
day-school. And even though a Sunday-school teacher hasn’t 
chariots and horses, and fifty men to run before him, he ought 
to see to it that in some way he attracts his scholars’ atten- 
tion. There is no hope of success in teaching, without suc- 
cess in this direction to begin with. 


Next we find the designing man busy interesting himself 
in the aflairs of those whom he would control. 

And Absalom rose up early, and stood beside the way of the 
gate: and ... when any man . . . came to the king for judgment, 
then Absalom called unto him, and said, Of what city art thou? 
(v. 2.) If you want to reach the people, you would do well 
to go where the people are. This is the way of shrewd poli- 
ticians and of skillful advertisers in the world generally. It 
ought to be the way of Christian workers also. “A house- 
going pastor makes a church-going people,”. said Dr. Chal- 
mers, And if you would have more scholars in your Sunday- 
school, you ought to get up early, and go after them. It is 
not enough to have the tables spread, and the invitations 
issued ; you need to go out into the highways and hedges, and 
seek guests for your feast. It is those who don’t want you 
now, that you ought to want, in the Lord’s service; and you 
should go where they are, in order to make them ready to 
come where you are. 

The wily man’s next step, is to make those whom he would 
lead, discontented with the existing state of affairs. To each 
man who had a grievance— 

Absalom said unto him, See, thy matters are good and right ; 
but there is no man deputed of the king to hear thee (v. 3). That 
is the way by which those who are not in power, but who 
would like to be, seek to show that a change of some kind is 








desirable. If a change is to be made, there ought to be some | 


reason for it If no reason for a change can be shown, there 
is small inducement to undertake a change. It is right for 
us to show to those whom we would bring into a better state, 
that their present state is undesirable. Discontent and 
unrest, in a wrong state of affairs, are a desirable frame of 
mind in those who are to be led to improve their condition. 
Our scholars who are wasting their time and strength, or 
who are living aimlessly, need to be shown that they have 
reason to be dissatisfied with their present state. We ought 
to help them to a divine discontent. 


Another point, is to make the people feel that he who seeks 
them is the man to help them. 

Absalom said, ... Oh that I were made judge in the land, that 
every man which had any suit... might come unto me, and I 
would do him justice (v. 4). That is the demagogue’s cry. Its 
echoes are even now heard in the land. And that is the 
spirit of the cry of the book-agent and the patent-medicine 
man. If you were to listen trustfully to what is said by 
the man who has a universal help, or an unfailing cure-all, 
to dispose of, you would have reason to believe that he, of all 
the world, was the possessor of the thing of things you stood 
in need of; and that he of all others was the man to render 
you the greatest service. And this would surely be none the 
less so, if the proffer made were a sincere one. The man who 
has the knowledge of a truth which is suited to the needs of 
his fellows, ought to strive to bring his fellows to realize that 
he is the man to renderaid to them. This is the duty of the 
Christian missionary, the Christian preacher, the Christian 
teacher, the Christian worker in every field of influence. 


One step farther was taken, when the designing leader 
endeavored to show each man whom he would reach, that he. 
was his friend personally. 

It was so, that when any man came nigh . . . to do him obeisance, 
he put forth his hand, and took him, and kissed him (v. 5). 
Every man likes to be recognized and prized as an individual. 
It has always been a great source of power in 4 political 
leader, when he could remember personally every man 
whom he had met. The voter is glad to hurrah for “the 
people’s friend ;” but when he can say, Our leader is my 
friend, he will do more than to hurrah. This is in the field 
of winning votes. There ought to be no less zeal in this 
direction, in the field of soul-winning. Every scholar in 
your class ought to feel that you are his friend. You ought 
to beso. Every person for whose soul you are anxious, ought 
to feel that you care more for his welfare than he does. 

So Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Israel (v.6). In 
like manner, you can win the hearts of the men of the world 
about you. Ashe did it for a selfish purpose, you can do it 
unselfishly. Hearts ought to be won for Christ. You ought 
to do your share in winning them. There are suggestions 
in Absalom’s method, which you would do well to make 
available in a better sphere. 


But there is warning, as well as stimulus, for Christian 
workers and would-be leaders, in this story of Absalom. 

Absalom sent spies throughout all the tribes of Israel, saying, As 
soon as ye hear the sound of the trumpet, then ye shall say, Absalom 
reigneth in Hebron (v.10). All the skillful work which Absa- 
lom had done in all the years of his artful planning, was 
designed by him for the promotion of his own interests, and 
for the overthrow of the power which had given him the 
opportunity of this work, and which had protected him in 
its prosecuting. And in the effort to further his selfish 
designs, he was disloyal, treacherous, false, and traitorous. 
The purpose for which one labors to influence others, settles 
the question of its being right or wrong. It is right for usto 
win hearts in order that we make those hearts loyal to their 
Master and ours, It is asin to win hearts in order that we 
may lead them away from their rightful allegiance to Christ. 
A weighty responsibility rests on all who have popularity, 
or who are successful in winning the favor of their fellows. 
The difference between a right use and a wrong use of one’s 
powers of pleasing, is as the difference between light and 
darkness, between heaven and hell. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


Last week’s lesson disclosed to us part of the inward life 
of King David. Other psalms, which we shall study this 
quarter, will dothe same. In the historical lessons his outer 
life is set before us. Every man has this double history, as 
it were, of outward circumstance and inner experience. This 
double life acts and reacts on itself, so that there are times 
when outward adversity produces inner prosperity, and vice 
versa. It may be well for the teacher, in this lesson, to call 
attention, at some length, to the outer circumstances of the 
king’s life. After going over the lesson text, so as to be sure 
that the scholars know the story of Absalom’s rebellion in its 
origin, its progress, and its full development, draw lessons 
from the life of David under three heads, as follows: 

I. Anticipation.—Solomon says, “Hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick ;” and if this is so, how often must David’s 
heart have sunk within him during the long years between 
his first anointing and his ascending the throne. Yet from 








that memorable day, when, coming from the field, he was 
anointed by the aged prophet Samuel, the goal of David's 
hope was nothing less than to mount the throne. In all his 
varied experiences as the favorite of the people, the darling 
of the court, the hunted exile, the captain of a band of mal- 
contents, how often he must have been buoyed up by the 
vision of sovereignty that lay before him. A better day was 
surely coming, when his toils and troubles would come to an 
end, and on the throne of Israel he would find peace and 
happiness. Many times his friends probably comforted him 
with this thought. Like the young man in the “ Voyage of 
Life,” by Thomas Cole, he saw glorious days and attractive 
experiences awaiting him in the future, and in his air-castle 
there were many chambers of mirth and laughter, but none 
of murmuring and pain. Is this an improbable conjecture? 
Is it not true of every young person starting in life, with 
resolute purpose and brave heart, that his horizon is filled 
with radiant fancies, which one day he hopes to change into 
reality? The young doctor, has he no visions of a lucrative 
practice and a large reputation? Has not the lawyer the 
same general experience? Is the young clerk without the 
hope of a partnership in a firm, when his name shall be on 
the large sign at the door, and his influences be great in the 


management of the business? Does not every theological 


student at times have vague hopes about some metropolitan 
pulpit, with crowded aisle and long report in the Monday 
paper of his eloquence? Whatever hardships may have to 
be endured by the way, there is the thought always present, 
that, when the goal of his hopes is reached, all will be well. 
Probably there is no member of your class who has not the 
hope that when he has attained a certain something, the 
hour of his golden age will have struck. 

II. Realization.—After years of waiting (years full of trial 
and often of sore distress), David’s hopes were realized. 
First anointed king over Judah, then, finally, king over all 
Israel, he fourtd himself at the very goal his hope had so 
long held up before him. The race was run, the battle won, 
the prize was his. Doubtless his companions in affliction now 
congratutated him upon the prospect before him. Since he 
was upon the throne, his every desire would be fulfilled. 
Trouble and sorrow were things of the past to which he had 
forever bidden farewell. Thus men would talk to him, and 
thus doubtless the onlooking people thought. Thus people 
still think. To the laboring man, the thought of the posses- 
sion of a million is incompatible with bitter experiences. To 
the dweller in a tenement house, the thought of a brown- 
stone front means nothing but joy, and if a carriage and pair 
be added, heaven itself has but little more to offer. Each 
generation repeats the mistake of its predecessor; and the 
scholars of to-day are still looking forward to the advent of 
some outward change in their circumstances when all their 
radiant hopes are to be fulfilled. 


How strange a picture would it make, could we compare 
David’s expectation of how he would feel when he came to 
the throne, with the actual emotions he experienced when 
once on the throne. For which picture would the brightest 
colors have to be chosen? If the realization of hope in mat- 
ters external to us brings such unalloyed joy, why are the 
rich not always happy? Why does the large business man 
long for the days of his careless clerkhood? Why does the 
city pastor with large and wealthy parish long for the small 
country church where he used to preach? Our scholars 
have already realized many hopes, whose realization, they 
once thought, would bring unalloyed pleasure. Why has it 
not done so? Why are they, after all, not happier than they 
used to be? 

ITI. Disappointment.—“ Uneasy lies the head that wears the 
crown.” Whatever a man may think before his coronation, 
he will agree to this soon after the ceremonial is complete. 
Our lesson finds the king again a fugitive from one who seeks 
his life. This exile, however, was far more bitter than any 
experience of David’s when he fled from Saul. Compare 
David in the cave of Adullam with David as he hastily left 
the royal city, and no one will for a moment doubt as to 
which was the happier man. To be prevented from reach- 
ing a prize is far less trying than to have the prize rudely 
torn from your grasp after you have won it. To be hunted 
by one of your own family is a more bitter experience than 
to be opposed by a stranger. If David had time to think at 
all about these things, how he must have longed for the 
peaceful days when he was king over his flock, and had noth- 
ing to fear except the beasts of the field, over whom he was 
sure to obtain the mastery. 

This same experience is being repeated in many cases to- 
day. Let the teacher only take up yesterday’s paper, and 
cull from it the failures in business, the suicides, the unhappy 
divorce suits, and he will find abundant illustrative material 
to prove that hopes realized turn often to ashes in the grasp, 
and fill the aspirant with bitter disappointment. Is all life, 
then, a series of hopes deferred, realized, and blasted? Yes, 
in so far as man looks only to the outward circumstances of 
his existence. For remember, we have to-day been confining 
our attention to David’s outward condition. His inner life 
tells a different story. But his outward experiences, had he 
put them into words, would have read much like those of 
his son: “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” But there is 
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such a thing as so living that though “our outward man 
perish, our inward man is renewed day by day ;” and when 
this is reached, we shall have learned “ in whatsoever state 
we are, therewith to be content.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


By what means was the prosperity of David’s kingdom 
interrupted ? (Title.) What blessing did he forfeit by his 
rebellion? (Golden Text.) 

How many sons were born to David in Hebron? (2 Sam. 
8: 2.) How many in Jerusalem? (2 Sam. 5: 14.) What 
was the personal appearance of Absalom and his near rela- 
tives? (13: 1; 14: 25-27.) Is this gift a blessing, or a curse? 
How long did Absalom cherish a purpose of revenge against 
Amnon? (13: 23.) Where did he flee after the murder of 
his brother? (13 : 37, 38.) Why did he choose this place of 
refuge? (3: 3.) Point it out. Who interested himself in the 
recall of Absalom, and how was it brought about? How 
was a reconciliation with his father effected? Was he 
moved by penitence or ambition in seeking favor at court? 
What impression did he first seek to make upon the people? 
(v. 1.) What desire of the people was he thus seeking to 
gratify? (1 Sam. 8: 20; 10: 24.) How did he seek to under- 
mine the confidence of the people in their king? (vs. 2, 3.) 
How did he seek to establish it in himself? (v.4.) What 
was the fourth tactic in his nefarious scheme? (v.5.) Name 
his sin (v. 6). How was his sin augmented by the fact that 
David was his father? How by the fact that David was 
king? How many commandments of the decalogue had he 
thus far broken? Is it right, or wrong, to obtain favor by 
imposing appointments? By undermining a neighbor's influ- 
ence? By lauding self? By descending from our appointed 
station? Describe a thoroughly honest man. With what 
deceptive words does the next scene of Absalom’s life open? 
(vs. 7-9.) What time is probably meant by “forty years”? 
Is it probable that he had, or had not, made this vow? If he 
had, how does it augment his sin? If he had not, how does 
it augment it? How was his real purpose in visiting Hebron 
announced? (v. 10.) Who, besides the king, were deceived 
in the matter? (v. 11.) What part had Ahithophel in the 
conspiracy? Give his history. In what psalm probably is 
his treachery rehearsed? (Psa. 41:9.) What makes his 
position peculiarly unenviable? (John 13: 18.) What course 
did David pursue? (vs. 13, 14.) What appears to have been 
his chief object in immediate flight? What word of the Lord 
was Absalom fulfilling? (2 Sam. 12: 11, first clause.) Was 
it to his credit, or discredit, that he was fulfilling it? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Call for the recitation of whatever you requested last week, 
and question upon David's sin, his repentance, his prayers, 
his forgiveness. What did David ask God to create within 
him? Did the forgiveness of his sin keep trouble away 
from his home and his family? No; even to repent does not 
keep away the sorrow which sin brings. Twelve years after 
David prayed and repented, a greater sorrow than ever 
before came upon him from the sins of Absalom his son. 

Absalom before the People.—He was a handsome man, thirty 
years old, so handsome that in all the land there was not a 
man so praised for his beauty; tall, straight, with long flow- 
ing hair; his beauty perfect from the crown of his head to the 
sole of his feet; not a fault in face or form. He was a vain, 
proud man; he loved to be seen and admired in public 
places. He had elegant chariots and fine horses to ride in 
state, and fifty men to run before him, that all the people 
might see, and say, “The king’s handsome son is coming.” 
Men looked on his outward appearance; on what did God 
look? Had Absalom ever prayed his father’s prayer abouta 
clean heart? We shall see. 

Absalom in the Gate.—The gates in the great walls around 
the city were the places where people met to buy and sell 
and to talk over business. There, in the gateway, Absalom 
went early in the morning, the time of the day when most 
people would see him. If any had a dispute to be settled, and 
wanted King David to decide the matter for them, Absalom 
would say, “Tell me about it. You are all right, but no 
man is appointed by the king to hear your case, and take 
tinie to decide wisely.” Did he seem like a son who wanted 
to honor and help his father? 

Absalom Planning to Rule—Not only did he say the king 
did not attend to the wants of his people, but he said, “Oh 
that I were made judge in the land, that every man which 
hath any suit or cause might come unto me, and I would do 
him justice.” Was he just to his father? Just to God? 
Was he fit to judge for others? He tried to win the love of 
the people. When any one came bowing to the handsome 
prince, honoring him as the kiny’s son, he made a show of 
affection, took him by the hand and kissed him. Was it for 
real love that Absalom’s kisses were so cheap? Love for 
whom? It was part of his sellish plan to make friends with 
everybody. He was the eldest living son of David, and it 
would seem as if he might be king after his old father died. 
Absalom was determined in some way to rule, and so well 


did he flatter and please the people with his gracious smiles, 
his smooth words of favor, and his kisses, that we read he 
“stole the hearts of the men of Israel.” 

Absalom Deceiving his Father.—For four years he had been 
known in the city gates, often riding in his showy chariot ; 
four years making his plans to rule, and yet his true-hearted 
loving father never seemed to have suspected it. One day 
he said to King David, “ When I was away from here | 
made a vow, a promise to God, ‘If the Lord shall bring me 
again to Jerusalem, then I will serve the Lord.’ Let me go 
and pay my vow.” If he really wanted to worship God, it 
had been four years and more since he came back to Jerusalem 
and his father’s house, why had he not remembered his vow 
before? 

Absalom in Hebron.—He took with him two hundred chosen 
men from Jerusalem, and went to Hebron. There David had 
been king seven years and a half; there Absalom was born, 
Perhaps some who lived there, were never quite satisfied be- 
cause the throne was in Jerusalem, and not in Hebron. There 
Absalom went to set up a throne, and reign as king against 
the kingdom of his father in Jerusalem. He sent messengers 
through all the land, he had men with trumpets on the hill- 
tops, and when the trumpets sounded, they were to cry aloud, 
“ Absalom is king in Hebron.” He sent to Jerusalem for an 
old wise man, who had had been David’s counsellor. He 
came, and more with him joined the rebellion. Did Absalom 
go in peace, as David bade him? Would God accept sacri- 
fice from such ason? Had Absalom ever learned our golden 
text? His heathen mother did not teach him to pray, and 
his father was busy in war and great plans for his nation. 
Yet he had his father’s example of praise and prayer to God. 
He was a murderer; he killed his brother, was banished from 
home, and then, with a kiss of forgiveness, in a few years 
David took him home. In how many ways was he selfish, 
ungrateful, deceitful, wicked. “ Arise, and let us flee,” David 
said, “lest he smite the city with the sword.” A son’s sword 
against his heart-broken father! Get your mother to read 
how David took his servants, how he went weeping, bare- 
headed and barefooted, up Mount Olivet; who met him with 
food for his company, and who cast stones and cursings 
against him, 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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4 WISE SON MAKETH A GLAD FATHER: BUT 
A FOOLISH SON IS THE HEAVINESS 
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HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“There were ninety and nine.” 
“T was a wandering sheep.” 

“ Quiet, Lord, my forward heart.” 
“ By cool Siloam’s shady rill.” 





ECLECTIC LESSON-LIGHTS. 


CHARIOTS AND RunNERs.—Neither the royal chariot nor 
the war chariot had any place in Israel before the days of 
King David. Chariots were in abundant use among the ene- 
mies of Israel, in Canaan and out of it, from the far-off east, 
whence the horse had been introduced into Europe and 
Africa, to Egypt, whence the Israelites had been pursued 
with chariots. in the Judges, it is given, over and over 
again, as a reason why the land was not wholly possessed by 
the Israelites, that the Canaanites had “chariots of iron,” 
therein differing from the Egyptians, whose chariots appear 
to have been wholly of wood. The chariot was simply a two- 





wheeled carriage of a primitive description, drawn by two 
horses attached to a projecting pole which passed up between 


them. The Assyrian chariots were often highly decorated 
with ornamental figures; the Egyptian chariots generally 
showed little attempt at decoration. 

After the chariot was first introduced into Egypt, its use 
was, for a time, limited to royalty, to whose pomp it was 
intended to add. Absalom’s introduction of the chariot into 
Israel, where it had so long been the symbol of the hated 
oppressors of the nation, was also for the purpose of enhan- 
cing his pomp rather than for warlike purposes. This is con- 
firmed by the mention of “ footmen” or runners. It was the 
custom in ancient Egypt and Assyria, as it still is from Egypt 
to India, for the carriages of persons of high rank to be pre- 
ceded by runners bearing a light wand or other sign of their 
office, whose duty it was to clear the way for the carriage 
which followed closely after them. In the modern East, 
these runners are trained to their profession from their 
childhood, and they are selected for speed and endurance. 
It is not an uncommon thing for a test to be made of a run- 
ner’s power before engaging him; and in such a test, a man 
will sometimes run more than a hundred miles in twenty- 
four hours. Absalom’s fondness for princely display is 
shown in the fact that he had fifty such “footmen” to run 
before his chariot. For pictures and full descriptions of 
ancient chariots, see Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians and 
Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon. For modern customs, see 
Van Lennep’s Bible Lands. 


ABSALOM AT THE GaTe.—Wherever there is a walled 
city, the city gate must be a place of special importance. 
But in the crowded cities of the East, with their narrow 
streets and their sultry temperature, the (comparatively) 
spacious gate, with its cool shadows and its unequalled oppor- 
tunities for observing all who enter and who leave the city, 
and for hearing the news of the world without, is the favorite 
resort of the man of affairs, to an extent which can hardly 
be imagined in the West. Here plots are hatched, and bar- 
gains are made, and deeds are sometimes drawn up. An 
Eastern gate is the eye, the ear, and the newspaper, the 
exchange and the court-room, of its city. Absalom therefore, 
in stationing himself at the gate, was placing himself at the 
very heart of affairs; for there probably was no single place 
where s conspirator could so place himself in connection 
with the whole country as at the gate of Jerusalem. Dr. 
Thomson gives a spirited picture of the scene at an Oriental 
gate, in his Southern Palestine and Jerusalem. “In 1834,” 
he says, “I resided for several months in this city, and, to 
pass away the time, frequently came out, in the afternoon, 
to the gate through the city, and prepared my seat in the 
street. There the governor, the kAdy, and the elders of the 
city, assembled daily ‘in a void place,’ and held an extem- 
poraneous divan, at which affairs of every kind were dis- 
cussed and settled with the least possible ceremony. But 
recently from America, I was greatly amused with this novel 
open-air court, conducted amidst the din, confusion and up- 
roar of a thronged gateway—men, women, and children jos- 
tling each other; horses prancing, camels growling, donkeys 
braying, as they passed in and out of the gate; but nothing 
could interrupt the proceedings or disturb the judicial gravity 
of the court. The whole scene, with its surroundings, was 
wholly Oriental, and withal had about it an air of remote 
antiquity, which rendered it doubly interesting.” 


Superiors Kisstno InFERIoRs.—An Oriental approaching 
one very much higher in rank than himself makes obeisance 
by prostrating himself in the dust; or, if the difference in 
rank is not great, by attempting to kiss his superior’s hand. 
Very often this is not permitted, the superior showing his 
affability by withdrawing his hand, when the inferior kisses 
his own hand instead. When, however, Absalom not only 
refused obeisance, but embraced and kissed those who came 
to him, he did them an unusual honor, subtly insinuating 
by his mode of salutation that he valued them so highly as 
to place them in the same rank as himself. Absalom’s 
interested politeness finds a parallel in the first book of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, where Cyrus, meditating the over- 
throw of his brother Artaxerxes, receives those who come to 
him from his brother’s court with such kindness that they 
always go away friends to him, rather than tothe king. And 
the parallel is completed by the rebellion of Cyrus, and his 
overthrow and death, which were followed by the famous 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 


Respect ror AnotHer’s Vow.—That Oriental respect 
for a vow, by whomsoever made, which led David to give 
Absalom permission to go to Hebron, is well illustrated by 
Burckhardt’s experience at Wady Moosa. He was making 
his way into the long hidden Rock-City, under the care of 
a guide who was continually accusing him of being an infi- 
del (an unbeliever in Islam) and a magician, and who was 
jealously scrutinizing every motion of the traveler; yet he 
compelled his guide to conduct him to the very site of the 
traditional tomb of Aaron, by the assertion that he had made 
a vow to sacrifice a kid at Aaron’stomb. The guide believed 
Burckhardt to be a powerful magician who wished to spirit 
away the vast treasures supposed to be concealed in Petra, 
yet his anxiety for the safety of the treasures was not suffi- 
cient to make him willing to commit the enormity of inter- 
fering with the fulfillment of a vow due to the powerful 





Neby Haroon or Prophet Aaron. 
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A FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY.* 


Funk and Wagnalls of New York bid fair to do for 
American biblical and theological scholarship what the 
Scotch firm of T. and T. Clark did for British scholar- 
ship some years ago; that is to say, to make available 
to all English-reading Bible students the results of the 
best scientific work of the German theologians. The 
enterprise of the Edinburgh publishers marked a new 
era in Bible study in Great Britain; English biblical 
scholarship had assumed a distinctively insular char- 
acter, and this was first successfully broken in upon, 
through the series of translations from the German, pub- 
lished by T. & T. Clark, Since that time the broad- 
ening and deepening effect of familiarity with German 
scholarship has been felt in every department of English 
biblical research. 

Following in the path marked out by the Clarks, 
Funk and Wagnalls are publishing a complete series of 
American editions of the works of the principal German 
biblical scholars. The translations in the American 
series are those of the Clarks, re-edited, annotated, and 
amended. They are not mere reprints of the Scotch 
translations; the improvements are numerous, being 
often based on a comparison of the later editions of the 
works from whose earlier editions the Scotch transla- 
- tions were made. A special feature is the addition of 
supplementary notes by the American editors, these in 
some cases amounting to a sixth of the original bulk of 
the work, though in most cases to much less. 

Among the volumes published, or to be published, in 
this American series, there is hardly one of more impor- 
tance than Meyer’s Commentary on the New Testament, 
of which three volumes, recently published, may be 
briefly noticed here, the first volume of the Commentary 
having been previously noticed at length. Meyer is, in 
some important respects, the prince of New Testament 
commentators. His chief excellencies are: his accurate 
philological knowledge, his fine exegetical sense, and 
his impartiality. Meyer comes to the New Testament 
neither as Calvinist nor as Arminian, nor as the adhe- 
rentofany communion He simply tries to show what 
is in the New Testament itself, and leaves to other hands 
the question of how that is to be adjusted to existing 
denominational or doctrinal differences. It is this, 
especially, which constitutes Meyer's excellence as an 
exegete. One may often differ with him; but one can 
never lay his hand on a passage, and say, Here Meyer 
twists facts to suit his own school of theology. Meyer's 
great defect, on the other hand, is his loose views con- 
cerning Scripture inspiration. He is not a rationalist 
in the vulgar sense. He believes heartily in the mira- 
cles and in the divinity of our Lord; but he treats the 
Gospels as a human record of a miraculous life—a record 
subject to slight errors in the narration of incidents or 
in the arrangement of a series of events. This defect in 
Meyer’s view is not obtrusively prominent. Concerning 
the main facts of Christian doctrine, Meyer is thoroughly 
evangelical. 

The Handbook to the Gospel of John, one of the three 
volumes recently published, is in some respects unique. 
It is Meyer’s most sympathetic work, John being Meyer's 


favorite among the four Evangelists; and this of itself 


is a sufficient indication of the great German critic’s 
spirit and of his thorough agreement with the essential 


truths of Christianity. The traces of this preference of 


John to the Synoptists is shown throughout the volume, 
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in the deep insight of Meyer into the spirit and charac- 
ter of the beloved disciple. In all the critical assaults 
in Germany upon this Gospel, Meyer stood stoutly both 
for its authenticity and its genuineness. His theory of 
inspiration, however, shows itself in his willingness to 
admit minor discrepancies in the life of Christ as nar- 
rated by the four Evangelists. Clarks’ translation of 
this volume is by Urwick, as revised by Professor Crom- 
bie of St. Andrew’s. The American editor is Professor 
A. C. Kendrick, of Rochester, whose fine qualifications 
as a critic and exegete are known to the old readers of 
The Sunday School Times. Professor Kendrick’s notes 
do not occupy much space; but they successfully refute 
many of the discrepancies which Meyer finds between 
Joho and the Synoptists. 

The Handbook to the Romans is published under the 
editorial supervision of Professor Timothy Dwight, who 
has introduced some changes from the latest German 
edition by Weiss into the translation published under 
the editorship of Professor Dickson of Glasgow. No- 
where is Meyer’e freedom from confessional prejudg- 
ments more clearly seen than in his exegesis of Romans, 
which is the richest theological Epistle of the New 
Testament. In his treatment of the much-disputed 
eighth and ninth chapters of Romans, his exegesis 
would lead him to be claimed alternately by Calvinists 
and Arminians, unless they came to the conclusion that 
he is neither Calvinistic nor Arminian, but both. The 
adherent of a particular system of doctrine is puzzled 
and baffled by the fact that Meyer insists on saying what 
the New Testament says, and no more, without regard 
to the controversies which divide the Church. Dr. 
Dwight’s annotations extend to about eighty pages, and 
supplement or amend the work of Meyer on special 
points. In subtlety of analysis, in broad philological 
knowledge, in the condensation and presentation of the 
results of previous commentators’ work, this Commen- 
tary on Romans has no equal in the English language. 

The Rev. Dr. Talbot W. Chambers is the American 
editor of the Handbook to the Epistles to the Corinthians. 
He has introduced a few alterations into Clark’s transla- 
tion, as edited by Professor Dickson, added a few neces- 
sary notes, and inserted some references to English com- 
mentators, Meyer's original work giving references only 
to German authorities. Dr. Chambers’ editorial work is 
done with skill and precision. Where he is obliged to 
dissent from Meyer, he does so modestly, but decidedly, 
stating his reasons for dissent briefly and clearly. The 
Epistles to the Corinthians are specially important as 
presenting a portraiture of early life in the Church, in 
the period of transition from heathenism to Christianity ; 
and Meyer, though eminently an exegete rather than a 
historical commentator, does not neglect this historical 
aspect of the Epistles. For the rest, Meyer’s exegesis 
here is distinguished by the same fidelity to the original 
and the same exactness of statement as in the Epistle to 
the Romans. 

From what has been said, it follows that the American 
edition is a decided improvement upon the translations 
of T. and T. Clark. Where errors were made in the 
latter, they have been corrected in the American work. 
The bibliographical indexes have been enlarged; new 
exegetical notes have been added, and special topical 
indexes have been prepared, this last being the work of 
the Rev. G. F. Behringer, of Brooklyn. It portends 
well for the culture of American ministers, and for the 
future, in this country, of biblical theology, that a work 
of such scholarship as this can find a constituency large 
enough to justify its publication. The times demand, on 
the part of ministers, a thorough knowledge of the Bible; 
and the study of such a work as Meyer’s great Commen- 
tary on the New Testament is certainly one of the most 
effectual means whereby a minister may broaden and 
deepen his knowledge of the teachings of Christ and of 
his apostles. 





Among the many recent volumes of musical literature, 
a few call for brief characterization. Jfusic in England, 
by Dr. Frederic Louis Ritter, and Music in America by 
the same author, are published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. The former, which is decidedly the more valu- 
able of the two, is intended as a prelude to the other. 
Of the history of Music in America, it is faint praise to 
say that it is the best work on the subject, for there is 
hardly anything else in the field. It is the merit of the 
book that it is so full, and on the whole so fair, in its 
appreciation of American psalmody ; its defect is that it 
deals most inadequately with the ballad-music of Amer- 
ica, which had its inspiration in the slave-songs, and 
is illustrated by such a name as Stephen C. Foster—a 
name totally omitted from these four hundred pages. 
The book would be bettered, in a future edition, by 





omitting the dreary lists of imported opera companies 
and their repertoires,—which have, perhaps, as much 
importance, in a history of American music, as a list 
of hand-organs and their tunes, with the attendant 
monkeys, arriving from Savoy,—and substituting the 
story of the development of the American ballad and 
folk-song. Dr. Ritter’s claims for church organists and 
choir-masters that they should be reckoned a sort of co- 
ordinate clergy, supreme in their department, are quite 
inadmissible, though we are aware that they are some- 
times successfully enforced. My Musical Memories, by 
H. R. Haweis, is republished by Funk and Wagnalls. 
It is entertaining enough to those who like to see a 
clever man with a love for music let himself off into a 
fury of passionate enthusiasm over a composition or a 
performance, and exhaust the superlatives of his own 
and other languages in extolling a bit of art. The 
author’s extravaganzas have an air of hearty and infec- 
tious sincerity, like the yells of a college boy over a 
boating-match, but they hardly tend to inspire the 
reader with a high respect for his manhood. For a 
Christian minister to write and print such pages of per- 
sonal eulogy concerning Liszt and Wagner, as if the 
manipulations of one and the scores of the other ought 
to condone the infamy of their lives, is worse than bad 
taste. Weare constrained to add that the publication 
of this volume, and of an irreligious novel by Daudet, is 
not creditable to a firm which has done so much to 
entitle it to public confidence. (Music in America. 
12mo, pp. 422.—Music in England. 12mo, pp. viii, 231. 
Price, $1.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.—My 
Musical Memories. 12mo, pp. 283. New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls. Price, paper, 25 cents; cloth, $1.00.) 


Professor Hermann L. Strack is one of the most emi- 
nent of modern German Hebraists. As an introduction 
tothestudy ofthe Mishna, he has recently published a copi- 
ously annotated edition of the tractate Abhoth, under the 
title of Die Spriiche der Vater—The Sayings of the Fathers. 
This tractate, which has a higher ethical value than any 
other tractate of the Mishna, is admirably adapted to 
serve as an introduction to the style of the Talmud, as 
its diction is simple, varying comparatively little from 
biblical Hebrew. The.object of Professor Strack’s notes 
(which are, of course, in German), is to give such lin- 
guistic and historical help as a beginner requires, and to 
this end every variation from biblical Hebrew is indi- 
cated. An index of Hebrew words is added. The 
Hebrew text is pointed ; and in size and clearness it is 
all that could be desired. The Introduction is brief; and 
a select bibliography is appended to it. The little book 
is extremely cheap (in America, about forty-five cents). 
When it is added that Abhoth is the source from which 
four-fifths of the common moral and religious quotations 
from the Talmud are derived, this tractate being unlike 
all others in‘its ethical and non-ritual character, it will 
be seen that in contents as well as in style, the Sayings 
of the Fathers is well adapted for the reading of the 
beginner. (12mo, pp. 58. Karlsruhe and Leipzig: H 
Reuther. Price, 1 m. 50.) 


A useful service to reviewers and to librarians was 
performed by Mr. James L. Whitney of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, when at the last meeting of the American 
Library Association he read a paper upon the reprinting 
of books under changed titles. The circle of that 
paper’s usefulness is now enlarged by its publication in 
book form, under the title of A Modern Proteus. The 
essay is accompanied with an alphabetical list, under 
the author’s names, of more than nine hundred titles of 
works which have undergone a Proteus-like trans- 
formation of title-page. In each case the date of the 
first and second publication is given, together with the 
name of the offending publisher A second index of 
book-titles acts as complement to the index of authors’ 
names. The list is not, of course, a collection of all books 
which have been republished under changed titles, but 
chiefly of those which have been so republished within 
recent years. And of course it is only within recent 
years that the republication of valueless books under 
sensational titles by speculative publishers has assumed 
the dimensions of a literary nuisance. (18mo, pp. 106. 
New York: F. Leypoldt. Price, 75 cents.) 


Those who remember the visit to America of Eugéne 
Réveilland in behalf of the missions of Mr. McAll and 
of the French Protestants in France, four years ago, 
have not forgotten the gentle, cultured, and spiritual 
young Scotch clergyman, who accompanied him, and 
translated the fiery and idiomatic sentences of the 
Frenchman into singularly felicitous English It was a 
sad day to all who love the cause of the gospel in France 
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when the news came of the death of this young mis- 
sionary. But few of us knew how great was the loss, 
until the pages of the Rev. Dr. Horatius Bonar's Life 
and Work of the Rev. G. Theophilus Dodds revealed more 
distinctly the exceptional beauty of his intellectual gifts 
and his accomplished scholarship, and the high devotion 
with which they were consecrated to the service of God 
and man. The book is worthy both of the subject and 
of the author. (16mo, with portrait, pp. 12,246. Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price, 
$2.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


An unfamiliar and interesting portrait of Wordsworth 
forms the frontispiece of The Wordsworth Birthday 
Book, by J. R. Tutin, lately issued by Hamilton, Adams, 
& Co., of London. This portrait is a photograph from a 
picture by Hancock, and represents the poet in his 
twenty-eighth year. The fresh young face, with its 
prominent nose and somewhat heavy expression, yet 
honest and intellectual, contrasts curiously with the 
familiar picture of the gray-haired old poet. The birth- 
day book itself is one of the best of the lengthening 
library of books of the kind. 


In an article on Forgotten Bibles in the last number 
of the Nineteenth Century, Max Muller gives some 
details concerning the series of Translations of the 
Sacred Books of the East, which have been appearing 
under his editorship during the last eight years. The 
first series, consisting of twenty-four volumes, will be 
completed by October of the present year. The second 
series, already well under way, will also embrace twenty- 
four volumes; and will probably be followed by a third 
and fourth series of similar size. The undertaking was 
begun in 1876, under the patronage of the India Office 
and the Oxford University Press. Fortunately the 
withdrawal of the patronage of the India Office did not 
take place until the series had succeeded in obtaining a 
sufficient constituency of subscribers to keep it on a basis 
which made continuance a possibility. The translations 
published have been the work of well-known specialists ; 
and the series is of the utmost importance to students of 
the comparative mythology and the comparative the- 
ology of Asiatic religions, 


The collection and preservation of perishable memo. 
rials of local and antiquarian history is one of the most 
praiseworthy of literary tasks; and in this line much 
good work has been done for Yorkshire, England, and 
for Great Britain in general, by that unwearied investi- 
gator, Mr. William Andrews, of Hull. Mr, Alexander 
Gardner, of Paisley and London, now announces an 
Antiquarian Library, of which no less than four volumes 
—the initial issues—will be by Mr. Andrews. In them 
he will give the history and the curiosities of bells, of 
wells, of obsolete modes of punishment, and of the gal- 
lows. In one of his latest books, Curious Epitaphs, Mr. 
Andrews has brought together a large number of odd 
and interesting inscriptions, mostly from Great Britain, 
and nearly all unpublished hitherto. At the end of this 
most entertaining volume (published by Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co., London), Mr. Andrews presents a bibli- 
ography of epitaphs. It is proposed to extend this bibli- 
ography in future editions, Mr. Andrews’s book shows 


curiously that some epitaphs, like some jokes, are semper 
et ubique. 


One is reminded how recent a science Egyptology is, 
by the death of such a man as Karl Richard Lepsius, 
himself a leader in thia field, whose long and useful life 
may be said to have seen the birth, the youth, and the 
manhood of this science. He was born in 1810, just 
twelve years before Champollion’s discovery of the hiero- 
glyphic alphabet, which made modern Egyptology a 
possibility ; and he entered the University of Leipzig in 
1828, six years after Champollion’s announcement of his 
discovery. When about the age of twenty-six he became 
acquainted with Bunsen, and by him he was directed to 
the study of Egyptology. It was not until 1842 that he 
actually had an opportunity to do original work in 
Egypt itself. In that year, through the intervention of 
Humboldt, Bunsen, and Eichhorn, he obtained the lead- 
ership of the German expedition to Egypt, and then 
began the series of brilliant discoveries which re-shaped 
Egyptian history, and gave Lepsius a foremost place 
among Egyptological investigators. The three years 
which he spent in Egypt at that time were signalized by 
such events as the discovery of the remains of the Laby- 
rinth, the plan of the Memnonium, the true relation of 
Egyptian and Ethiopian civilization, and several monu- 
ments of the early Egyptian dynasties. In 1866 he again 








visited Egypt; and about the same time he became the 
literary coadjutor of Brugsch. The great literary work 
of his life, however, was ihe publication of the magnifi- 
cent reproductions of the chief Egyptian monuments, in 
outline and in color, which must remain for long the 
most complete thesaurus of the monumental sources of 
Egyptian history, Certainly any one who has seen and 
handled the great folio volumes which comprise the 
work, with their careful reproductions from the monu- 
ments and from the papyri, will gain a new conception 
of the laborious genius of the man who could carry such 
a work to a successful ending. 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_—>—— 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884. 
Tennessee, state, at Monteagle .......00..-.0s0-sesess+ees August 13-15 
Newfoundland, provincial, at St. Johns..............September 4-6 
New Hampshire, state, at Nashua........... « sesseeeee NOVEDEF —— 





SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
Sea Side Sunday-school Assembly, at Key East, New 





TORIEE sinscisdncrcetictnsdnnceces ve vibeneinne anese July 22 to August 3 
Monona Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Monona Lake, 
Madison, Wisconsin. ..........00-.:.s000sesees July 29 to August 8 


Monteagle Sunday-school Assembly, at Monteagle, Ten- 
nessee. sseseveseeeed uly 29 to August 26 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 








Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Mountain 
Lake Park, Maryland ......000scsscsses esses: August 14-29 
Nebraska Sunday-school Assembly, at Crete........August 18-28 








WORKERS IN COUNCIL 


—Among the topics chosen for discussion by the recent 
Texas Baptist State Sunday-school Convention were the 
following: Can the Church meet her obligations to the 
young without a Sunday-school? How can the Sunday- 
school be made attractive to parents? Is it contrary to 
Bible teaching for unconverted persons to give instruc- 
tion in the Sunday-school ? 


—lInterest in Sunday-school work in Alabama grows 
rapidly, and there is an evident desire on the part of its 
most active workers to place the state in the van. The 
Talladega County Convention was held July 6 and 7, at 
a small place called Fayetteville, and, despite the dis- 
tance from the railroad lines, was largely attended. 
The place of the Bible in the Sunday-school and (he 
temperance question were warmly discussed, an an 
earnest devotional spirit pervaded all the sessions of :he 
convention. Cleburne County was added to the list if 
organized counties last month, and earnest efforts are 
being used to bring the remaining unorganized counties 
of the state into line during this year. 


—Large audiences were present at all the sessions of 
the Garrett County (Md.) Sunday-school Convention 
which met at Johnstown, June 27-29. The largest 
attendance, however, was on Sunday, the last day of the 
session, when the audience numbered nearly two thou- 
sand people, of whom more than one hundred rose for 
prayers on Sunday evening. Among the topics discussed 
by the convention was this: “ How can a teacher undo 
the false training a child receives at home?” A variety 
of answers to the question were presented by four gen- 
tlemen and one lady. State Superintendent W. A. 
Baker of the Maryland Sunday-school Union was present, 
and took a prominent part in the proceedings of the 
convention, which, as a whole, according to the reports 
received, was a particularly successful gathering. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—Monthly meetings are held by the colored Sunday- 
school Teachers’ Association of Baltimore, of which the 
Rev. Daniel Draper is president. The association aims 
at regular, organized work. 


—Through the Foreign Sunday-school Association 
word comes from Mr. Brockelmann that, largely in view 
of the increase of Sunday-school work among the Ger- 
mans of St. Petersburg, it is desirable that a special com- 
mittee should be appointed to further the unity of Sun- 
day-school work in Russia. 


—Baltimore conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, has 23,617 officers, teachers and scholars 
in its Sunday-schools, an excess of more than one thou- 
sand over the church-membership of the conference. 
The entire denomination has in its Sunday-schools more 
than six hundred thousand members. 


—In accounting for the disbursement of the gift of a 
Brooklyn lady, a missionary of the American Sunday 
Sehool Union writes: ‘ The same mail that brought your 


$10 brought an appeal from a destitute community far out 
on the border. This coincidence seemed providential, 
and so your supply was sent to meet their want. It gave 
to a poor school books and other aids. Little do Eastern 
schools appreciate this great need of Sunday-school sup- 
plies on the frontier, and the gratitude with which they 
are received. My eyes often fill with tears while reading 
the people’s pleas, or receiving their thanks. I bless 
God for the privilege of ministering between givers and 
receivers.” 

—Statistics of most, though not of all, of the evangelical 
Sunday-schools of Glasgow and its suburbs, are included 
in the recently published report of the Glasgow Sunday- 
school Union. In the 631 schools reporting to the Union, 
there are 9,248 teachers, whose classes contain in all 
95,674 scholars—an increase of over six thousand during 
the last year. The average church attendance of these 
scholars is 45,768, and the total contributions of the 
schools for the year amounted to nearly twenty thousand 
dollars. The Sabbath School Magazine, published by 
the Union, and containing both lesson-helps and Sunday- 
school news, has secured, during the year, an increase of 
5,000 copies in its annual circulation. 


—Friends of that well-known Sunday-school teacher, 
and teacher of Sunday-school teachers, Faith Latimer 
(Mrs. John A. Miller), will be interested to know of the 
existence of a “ Faith Latimer Memorial Sunday-school” 
on the bank of the Cumberland River in Kentucky, A 
missionary of the American Sunday-school Union estab- 
lished it four years ago ; it had many struggles and much 
to contend with at first, but it has finally secured a firm 
ooting, and a new house with seating capacity of two 
hundred has been erected for its use. The evangelist 
of the Kentucky Synod held meetings there a few 
months ago, at which thirty-four professed their faith in 
Christ, and during which a church of thirty-four mem- 
bers was established. 


—With the object of securing an improvement in the 
quality of work done by Sunday-school institutes and 
conventions, the executive committee of the Ohio State 
Sunday-school Association recently appointed a com- * 
mittee of three to make suggestions. Among the points 
presented were the following: For the speakers, utilize 
home talent, so far as practicable; for a man to conduct 
the gathering, seek some one from abroad. Have a 
fresh list of speakers each time, retaining only those 
who took specially well before. Have ample funds, 
nut never have a sinking fund. Make the finances the 
special work of an efficient corresponding secretary or a 
special efficient committee. Let everything be done 
promptly. Put enthusiasm into everything done. Adver- 
tise the meetings well. Keep clear of all kinds of per- 
sonalities in the discussions. Let there be no rings or 
cliques in the management of any matters. 


EVANGELISM. 


—Several of the London religious papers are suggesting 
that owners of ornamental grounds in the suburbs throw 
them open occasionally on Sunday evenings for evangel- 
istic services, with the object of attracting the passers-by, 
many of whom are now mere pleasure-seekers, but who 
might be easily interested in better things. 


—Every week the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Brooklyn issues a little paper, containing news of the 
Association’s work, details of its management, and 
announcements of future plans. From a recent number 
it appears that in Brooklyn, at least, the hot weather 
interferes very little with evangelistic work among the 
young men; the young men’s Bible class, it is specially 
said, does not at all diminish in interest. 

—In general, the programme of the third annual con- 
vention of the Illinois Youths’ Christian Associations, 
appointed to be held in Bement, Illinois, July 8-10, 
closely resembled that of the average state Sunday-school 
convention, differing at minor points, rather than in 
spirit and theme. The county, state, and national work 
of the society were considered in detail, and the method 
of its members’ efforts in local associations, in children’s 
meetings, and in the conduct of training classes, was 
fully outlined. 

—Some idea of the dimensions of the Cincinnati Union 
Bethel’s work, may be gathered from the figures of its 
Sunday-school, upon which there is now an average 
attendance of almost two thousand members. The flood 
in the Ohio River which caused so much trouble in the 
lower parts of Cincinnati last winter, took possession of 
buildings of the Bethel, and, for a short time, inter- 
fered sadly with its work. That was, however, soon over, 
and the Bethel is now about as prosperous as ever, 
Besides this mammoth Sunday-school, the Bethel con. 
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ple’s meetings, a newsboy’s home, young men’s reading, 
lodging and dining rooms, and a relief department for 
the worthy and destitute. In connection with it, also, 
the Ladies’ Bethel Aid Society is conducted by ladies of 
the city. Toward the success of the picnics and Christ- 
mas entertainments of the Bethel, many individuals and 
firms also contribute generously. While the receipts at 
present about equal the expenditures, there is a con- 
tinual call toward a broadening of the work, and the 
directors, in their annual report, emphasize their wish 
that friends of the cause shall increase their contributions 
until a permanent fund of $100,000 is secured. 


TEMPERANCE. 

—To help in counteracting the evil of the races at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, in England, a monster temperance 
festival was held there again this year, and it proved a 
great success, the attendance being estimated at one hun- 
dred thousand people. The crowd was so orderly, that 
the services of policemen were not required. 

—One of those “through-trains” whose swift flight of 
thirty-six hours from the Mississippi Valley to the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, is interrupted only by an occasional short 
stop for meals, or a still shorter pause for a change of 
engines, got so much behind time, a few weeks since, 
that several of the usual stops were omitted. It was bad 
enough for all the through-passengers, none of whom, 
from just after sunrise until after sunset, had more than 
a chance sandwich to eat; it was evidently utter agony 
to two topers, whose drinking achievements of the night 
before had left no liquors on the train unconsumed. 
Eagerly they craned their heads out the window when 
the engine stopped for a drink, in the vain hope that 
there might be an opportunity for them to do the 
same; anxiously they conferred with the car porter as to 
future possibilities; closely they compared their time- 
tables and their watches in the hope that the lost time 
might somehow be made up and the accustomed stops 
resumed. Two more utterly miserable involuntary lec- 
turers on the awful chain that the drinking habit fastens 
on its victims, never taught the lesson of total abstinence 
to a company of unsympathizing fellow-passengers. It 
would have been amusing had it not been so terribly 
tragic in all that it implied. 


GENERAL. 


—As the field of the Chautauqua movement widens, 
new publications are necessary to supply the wants of 
its readers and scholars. Latest of ventures in this line 
is a new illustrated periodical whose initial number the 
publishers, D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, announce for 
issue this month, and which they promise to send free 
for two months to any who desire. 


—Those whose memories turn readily back a score of 
years to the days when the Christian and Sanitary Com- 
missions were doing their good work among the sol- 
diers, will have the best wishes for the success of the 
fifth reunion of the Commissions, soon to be held at 
Ocean Grove, New Jersey. A general invitation is 
issued to all who were associated in the labor of the 
Commissions, and to all army chaplains, Federal and 
Confederate, North and South, to be present at this 
reunion, which opens August 1 for a three days’ session. 
The call is issued by Mr. George H. Stuart of Phila- 
delphia, president of the United States Christian 
Commission. 





PERSONAL. 

—Professor I. A. Dorner, of Berlin University, one of 
the most eminent of German theologians, is dead. Pro- 
fessor Dorner is popularly known in America from his 
peculiar views on the intermediate state between death 
and the general judgment ; but among theologians, he is 
honored, aside from these peculiar views, for his fresh 
and profound statements of religious truth. 

—A noted scholar and an efficient bishop has just been 
lost to the English church, through the decease of the 
Right Rev. William Jacobson, Bishop of Chester. Bishop 
Jacobson was nearly as old as the century, having been 
born in 1803, and he had been employed in the active 
work of the ministry for more than fifty years. He held 
the bishopric of Chester for nearly twenty years, having 
been consecrated to that office in 1865. Bishop Jacobson 
was one of the contributors to The Speaker’s Commen- 
tary, and was also the author of important ecclesiastical 
works. 


—Two generations of faithful professorial service in a 
single college, were part of the record which Professor 
A. 8. Packard of Bowdoin College left behiad him, in his 
recent sudden death. Entering as a student in 1812, in 
the very infancy of the college, he graduated in 1816, 





became a tutor in 1819, and a professor in 1825; and later 
he was appointed as vice-president of the college. In his 
more than sixty years of teaching service, he was a 
shaping influence in the lives of more than two thousand 
young men who were under his immediate instruction ; 
among others, Longfellow and Nathaniel Hawthorne. 





WORDS OF WORKERS. 


THOUGHTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


Aids for teachers of the little ones multiply. Latest 
of general Sunday-school organizations is the National 
Primary Sunday-school Teachers’ Union embracing the 
primary unions already formed in four leading cities ; 
and other associations of primary Sunday-school workers 
are springing up in various quarters. No Sunday-school 
gathering overlooks the primary teachers—indeed, the 
recent International Convention devoted one erttire ses- 
sion to their interests. Of the seven ladies who addressed 
the Primary Teachers’ Institute of the convention, each 
one has had wide experience in primary teaching,—the 
field of their joint discussion. A few thoughts, therefore, 
from the many fresh ones they presented, may be of prac- 
tical value to the larger audience of those who found 
attendance upon the convention sessions impossible. 

How to take children as they are, and make them what 
they ought to be, was, to a large degree, the theme upon 
which Mrs. Mary C. Cutler of New Hampshire spoke at 
the opening of the institute. It is necessary to under- 
stand the child and his peculiarities, she said; then to 
accommodate your work to him and them. The active, 
restless little body must not be repressed, but its activity 
guided into proper channels; the memory should be 
made, not a pack-horse for meaningless words, but the 
bearer of God’s thought in child-like forms of expression ; 
the imagination should be treated with special care, lest 
its pictures of religious truth become distorted. The 
child’s inherent disposition toward hero-worship need 
not be repressed, if only Jesus be shown as the type of 
all that is most heroic, and hence the worthiest of wor- 
ship. “Inherent depravity,” so called, may be but 
another name for a weak, undisciplined, demoralized 
will, that needs only the application of right motives to 
become prompt and cheerful in obedience, and steady 
and strong, and self-reliant, At the critical points in 
early life, when oftentimes decisions for eternity are 
made, the child must be taught to be steadfast in choos- 
jng the right, to look upon Christ as the ever-present 
source of strength, and, while recognizing his own little- 
ness, yet not to think of himself as a mere drop in the 
bucket of humanity, but as an individual, with an indi- 
vidual’s responsibility to God. 

Little folks are individuals no less than big ones, yet 
at many points exercises fitted to the needs of the latter 
class mean nothing to the little ones. With hearts as 
full as possible of gratitude to God and of desire for 
God’s favor, the children can often express nothing of 
their feelings, because the prayers grown people make 
before them are so entirely beyond their comprehension. 
Therefore, said Mrs. C. L. Harris of Brooklyn, better 
known as “ Jiope Ledyard,” each primary teacher should 
lead her scholars in little, easily understood prayers, 
the class repeating each simple phrase in concert after 
the leader, using the same form of petition week after 
week until it shall have become entirely familiar to each 
child’s mind. To say thoughtlessly, “Our Father,’ is 
an unprofitable exercise, however often repeated. Far 
better is it for the teacher so to picture Jesus himself 
offering the prayer, and teaching it to his disciples, and 
so to explain its tender promptings that it shall be 
henceforth to each child a heart-prayer, sweet with 
tender memories and associations. Rhymed prayers may 
be useful if well expressed and understood. Do not 
change too often; it takes a child a long time to become 
so familiar with a prayer as to make it hisown. As to 
singing, there are three classes in every school—those 
who can and will sing, those who can’t and won’t sing, 
and those who would be glad to sing, but cannot. The 
two latter classes need more attention than the first, 
The songs of the school should to the children mean 
prayer or praise, and every word should be understood. 
To teach the little ones a new song, it may well be put 
on the blackboard, and repeat it line by line. When 
two lines are learned, that much should be sung, for the 
children are eager to hear the new tune. 

Twice, at least, during the convention exercises, the 
point sometimes presented, that the International system 
offers a scheme of lessons too difficult for use in teaching 
the little ones, was touched upon and denied, once by Mrs. 
M. G, Kennedy of Philadelphia, and again by Mrs. John 








A. Miller (“Faith Latimer”) of Louisville, who based her 
statements of the adaptibility of the International les- 
sons to primary classes upon her own experience of 
twelve years in teaching them to infant scholars. The 
needful thing is that all instruction be brought to the 
level of the child’s comprehension. The Bible should 
be the text-book, Mrs. Miller said; and making it so, it 
is wonderful what interest can be aroused in the minds 
of even the very little ones concerning the Bible stories. 
The teacher’s perfect law is the Bible’s law of love, and 
one chief manifestation of that law is in cheerful giving. 
The little boy, who, on the day of a lesson on giving; 
brought to his teacher two clover blossoms and a daisy, 
had learned the lesson of that day, and his pitiful little 
bouquet was a true love-gift. 

The primary teacher is, in the truest sense, a sower of 
precious seed, said Mrs. M. G. Kennedy of Pennsylvania, 
in the course of her address before the institute. Teach- 
ers should sow in their own fashion; learning from con- 
ventions and institutes, yet always making application 
in their own way of what they learn, and carefully 
selecting according to each child’s need. A rustic 
basket, the speaker said, once proved a failure because 
to the mignonette seed sown in by one hand, another 
added bird-seed, and a third some spreading vines; some 
children’s minds are treated in much the same way. The 
true manner of primary class reviewing Mrs. J. 8. 
Ostrander, of Brooklyn, illustrated by another and dif- 
ferent application of the basket idea. Among the hints 
presented by Miss Lucy J. Rider of Chicago, and Mrs. 
W. F. Crafts of New York, a few may be mentioned, as 
follows: Children should own a Bible as soon as they 
know enough not to tear out the leaves. Children 
should be early trained to church attendance and admit- 
ted to church fellowship. A card to the mother giving 
the teacher’s name and address, and requesting that of 
the child; a carefully kept register of attendance; the 
habit of ascertaining the reasonif the pupil is twice 
absent; an attractive place of meeting, to help the chil- 
dren love the school; and a record of the birthday of 
each child, that the day may always be brightened by a 
card and note from the teacher,—are all helpful aids in 
primary instruction. Mrs. Crafts spoke a good word for 
the National Primary Union mentioned above, and also 
referred to in these columns last week. Mr. W. D. 
Porter, who conducted the institute, represented the 
New York Primary Sunday-school Teachers’ Union, at 
present a branch of the National Union. 





THIS AND THAT. 


_—_—>———_ 


How to interest boys of fourteen or fifteen years in 
personal religion is one of the most difficult of Sunday- 
school problems. A lady teacher found help in its solu- 
tion by inviting her class of lads to spend an evening at 
her house—that they might be bored with pious talk? 
By no means; some of the boys had that idea, and stayed 
away. Those who came had music, simple games, 
which were instructive and amusing, and plenty of 
cake, lemonade, and fruit. There was a sacred song, 
and a brief prayer, which made every one feel that his 
heavenly Father was glad to see him happy. Thestay- 
aways had not the expected laugh at those who accepted 
the invitation, and all concluded that their teacher 
really cared for them. When she appealed to each 
separately, they listened, and some accepted Christ, 
That boys’ party cost something, but it warmed those 
young hearts toward the teacher and toward her Saviour. 
Didn’t it pay? 


The literary paradoxes of the New Testament find at 
once their justification and their explanation in the liv- 
ing paradox of the Christian life. And the paradox of 
the Christian life is seen not only in individual lives, 
but in the corporate life of Christendom. This is the 
truth which is pointed out by W.S. Lilly, in a recent 
paper in The Contemporary Review. Mr. Lilly writes: 


All that was great ... in Christendom flowed from the self- 
abnegation which is the central idea of Christianity. Singular 
paradox that this new civilization, so rich and fertile and 
varied—the direct source of all that is highest and noblest in 
our own age and in each of us—should have been the work of 
men whose first principle it was to despise the world; that the 
greatest democratic movement, the most potent instrument 
of human enfranchisement, should have been a doctrine which 
made no light of human freedom as to bid the slave care not 
for its loss; that the most sacred rights of humanity should be 
referable to teachers who spoke only of its duties. Sublime 
commentary upon the saying of the Author of Christianity: 
“He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” Strong 
assurance that “‘He knew what was in man,’’ and that “ Hig 
word shall not pass away.” “ 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers t8 52,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
és 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 





Book on Treatment of Children free Hor- 
lick’s Food. Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 





Give your laundress Pyle’s Pearline, and 
she will not ruin your clothes with soda, lime, 
etc., which many of them use to facilitate the 


washing. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate incomparable 
in sick headache. Dr. Fred. Horner, Jr., 
Salem, Va.,says: “To relieve the indigestion 
and so-called sick headache, and mental 
depression incident to certain stages of rheu- 
matism, it is incomparable.” 

Money saved and money made. Any 
woman can do what “Cousin John’s Wife” 
did, and every woman should read the bright 
little story published by Wells & Richardson 
Co., Burlington, Vt., telling how she did it. 
No wonder everybod! y is using Diamond Dyes. 
Send stamp for book and sample card. 


R. GEIK IE's “ Hours with the Bible.” Vol. 
III. Covers the Lesson Period for this six mouths. 
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young Ladies and Little Girls. Twel n treat be 
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part “eS MINARY. rd 


and little A 1325 
North Broad fe hia. ill it bein its 
Mtb year September For circulars and 
information address REBECCA E, sUDKINS, 

At home M cipal. 


TONSCHOOL OFORATORY. Full course 
TWO Yanks; shorter course,one Year. The Delsarte 
System ofGesture, | py ofvocal train- 
ing. Term begins Oct. Sy RP! at 1 Somerset St., Bos- 
ton, Maas., afterOct. | om 10 to 12 A. M. For 
circulars, address eos MOSES T! TRUE BROWN, Principal. 
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NAT IRAL LAW IN THE iE SPIRIT TUAL 
ORLD.’” Am. Institute Philosophy. 
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MAIL, EXPRESS. 
Music edition, Board Covers, | 83 cts.; 75 cts. 
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BIGLOW é' MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
___ 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 
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OGONTZ School for Young Ladies. | 4 


The thirty-fifth year of this School 
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Ms. M. 8 GIBSON’S Boarding and Day Sehool 
Young Ladies one Children, 1619 Walnut St., 
Phila, will respon for the fall session Sept. 25. 
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iness. 
M., Principal, Colora, Cecil Co., Mar. 


ma mh ey freee os ghee COLL ae 
boarde 
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year opeas Sept. 15. N.C. Brooxs, M.A., 
HACKETTSTOWN Se od 
Young Men's Coll Pre 

sng facilities in M asic, mercial and Scien- 
tif rees, Finest build ate, Art Comine Catalogue free. 
Rev. ‘Geo Whitney, D. D., Pres., , Hackettstown, N.J. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, ASHBURNHAM. 


Full courses. Abie instrastors, Gheaiianeraasend 
low. Tenth year ins Sept. 1 
James E. Voss, Prin 


A Boarding School for Girls, Beth- 
Bishopthorpe lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles- 
ey Vassar, and Smith colleges. 5 Students received at 
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catalogues please apply to Miss F. 1. WA 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY, 
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es. | PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 


,_%.. 
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WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY 


OXFORD, OHIO. 

On the Mt. Holyeke Pian. The thirtieth annua! session 

will pT, Sept. 3, 1684. Board and tuition, $1700. For 
es apply to Miss H gLEN Prasopy, Principal. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 


arenoltcr EES T or mere 


OTTERBEIN UNIVERSITY. 


Admits both sexes. No saloon temptations. In- 
struction thi h. mentally i located. Tuition only 
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LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


Painesville, Ohio. 
The twenty-sixth year opens t. 11, 1884. 
Entrance examinations, — 11-1 Applica- 


tion os be ry earl Y EVANS, Sa 
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HASEAROR® aes ey ® MILES 
b THOMAS 
CHASE, LL. mA Unde r careof Members of 
Society of wn NG Classical and 
Scientific courses. instruction, am owe. 
ment. n Astronomicat Observatory ,Chemical 
Laboratory apd Machine Shop. Complete Gymnasium 
ad —* ee ——— 1 grounds; healthful 
location in e t balf-year ns 9th 
neat nth (iepter rember) oe yr os SAAC 
Dean, Haverford College P. O., 


Imira Female College ! .A,Collees of the 


signed for such a limited nahaber' students may 
ore the persona! attention, and pnuoy the pleas- 
associations of a model Christian Home. It a 
superior Ce ottegs ¢ Course of Senay, also Eclectic 
and Cl manatees reparatory departments Ty! ex- 
ce advantages in Music and Art. The Co nore 
building has been recently en and fitted up w 
roe ge improvements, including water, gas. 


steam- 
and a r Ele vater. Address 
Rev. Ww. Gowns, D.. vBimiea, i. Y. 


GLENDALE 
FEMALE COLLEGE 


Thirty-first year begins September 16. Best facill- 
ties in one complete and thorough course— English 
Scientific, and Classical. Superior advantages in 
Music and Art. Address 


Rev. L. D. POTTER, D.D., Glendale, 0 


Swithin C. Shortlidge’s Media Academy | 2 


For Young Men and Boys. 


Thirteen miles from Broad Street Station, Philadel- 
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ane Philadeiphia. Students admit! 

time. All Students board in the 

Pri ncipal. Tableexceilent. — rienced men waiters, 
a . = “ ss all nicely and com- 
plete ro x price covers every expense, 
even books, etc. No extra charges, except for Music, 
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Teachers, 1 we 
two Yale, one Trinity. se copriue nities apt 
scholars to advance rapi drill for dat aud 
back ward Boys. ——— Se FY — = y ney select an 
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ness, Classical, or Givi ngineer’ whee or partsof 
different Courses. -grade Students not kept back 
by defective Seoddenlion Conditioned College Stu- 
dents of any class — Young men whose early 
education has been neglected instructed privately. 

Students fitted at Media fcadomy are now in Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Univers uty of Pennsylvania, 
Lehigh, Lafayette, Haverford, University of \ gist, 
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dents fitted for College and adm tted In in 1883. 
The Health Record of Media has few parallels. 
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fates Music; 27th ear Se as 
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A MUSIC SCHOOL. 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE, oe OHIO. 





An tution devoted exclusively to the study of 
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witha and 


course 
» and « Faculty of the highest excellence and 
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| National Schoolof location and Oratory 


EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D., President. 
Twelfth Annual Session. 
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two years, 
eee ae bebwg oe in each department. School 
Catalogue, with full 
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PITTSBURGH 
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Cg All branches, including hae ee 3 
music, painting. Session commences Sept 
per year. Address Richard Darlington, Ph. D,, Prin. 


EST WALNUT 8ST. SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. — ny tm . is provided 

=  Riving a ae education in late, Eclectic 
Depart menta; also in usic and Art. 

Te. PH ENRIETT A KUTZ, 245 Walnut St., Philad’a. 


FAMILY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Fall term ee 10. f-* yen Pre 
Schoo! and G ome, 
ote fre. Samuel Mathews, ‘Painesville, 0. oe. 








Harry Hillman myo gle 
Formerly Wilkes-Barre Acssemy 
One of the best schools in the y <a Mg 
memorial building ready in the fall ht onpert- 
enced and permanent teachers. Graduates adm ited 
into Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Lafayette, Lehigh 
Amberst.’ First-class board in private roilies, un ier 
= = supervision. Tuition and board, $100.0) a year, 
iwin L. Scott, A.M., Prin., Wilkes Barre. Pa. 


THE MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY 
CENTURY. 


This m ine for Au is, as usual, the 
Mideumael Hetide Necber. It is espe- 
cially notable for the beauty of its illustra- 
tions, for short stories, anecdotal papers, out- 
of-door sketches, etc., adapted to the vacation 
season. It contains the 
RS OF NOVELETTES 
OPENING CHAPTE . a teas pee hg by ; 
HORT ‘renee . 
xmgae Sask R. Stockton and “Ivory Black.” 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES, on 
British Wild Flowers, by Jeha Burroughs; with 
over a dozen illustrations of the Ler “Wind ig prim- 
rose, daisy, daffodil, etc., by 
Recent Architecture In America, Ill. Commercial 
buildings, by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 
On the Track of Ulysses, by W. J, Stillman. Illus- 
trated by Harry Fenn. The fi first of a series of 
papers of rare archeological in describing 
a cruise in the Mediterranean, undertaken at 
the expense of The Century Magazine. 
SKETCHES OF PERSONAL INTEREST, concerning 
Chinese Gordon. 
General Sam Houston (Portraits). 
Queen of Roumania (Portraits). 
DR. SEVIER, by George W. Cable. This part 
contains stirrin iuatiiaen of the Confederate 
troops leaving New Orleans, and of the march of 
the 7th Regiment down Broadway, June, 1861. 
OTHER CONTRIBUTORS are: 
Washington Gladden, Edward Eggleston, 
W. D. Howells, Maurice Thompson, 
Edith M. Thomas, George Parsons Lathrop, 
and others, 
Topics of the Time. Open Letters. Bric-a-Brac. 
Price, 35 cents; $4.00 a year. Sold every- 
where. 
THE CENTURY Co., New York, N. Y. 


EVERYBODY'S PAPER. 


An illustrated gospel paper, established 
fifteen years ago, by D. L. Moody, and used in 
thousands of homes and Sunday-schools in 
the United States with great acceptance. 
Sample copy free. Address 


D. R. NIVER, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


18 THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUBE ror 
DA LIBRARIES, 
APERS, PERIODICALS, 
and all sundar-oohoot Supplies. 


az Sp of pap and Calalogues sent free oa 
application. 


1122 Chestnut Street, ey 




















Bible House New York 


BIBLE FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


A Daily Text-beek of Divine Promises. 
48mo, bound in blue and gold, a 


Sent post-paid on = of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 
39 West 23d Street, New York. 
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by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL "TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include retro 
¥rom 1 to 4 copies, one yeur, sosee 2.00 Coach. 

5 to 9 copies dees oo bel 

Af 1010 19 copies........ 

Ys 20 copies or over... ae © 

Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person forming aciub of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the Indk 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 

ue address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. ‘The papers for a club should all go to one t- 
velice, although in cases where a portion of the 
ceachers of a school get their mail matter from one 
~st-ollice, and others in the sume school get theirs 
from another, the papers will be sent according! 
Different schools are not to unite in the formin ofa 
club, but each school should have its own clu 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a pack 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
ae ription, 

The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the pape r has been 
paidfor, If the publisher doea not by th 
avequest from the subscriber that the paper be discor | 
tinued, he will continue to send it. The paper will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereaster, if the sub- 
seriber #0 desires, and vemits the amount due Jor the 
time that he has received tt, The papers for aciub will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subserip- 
tion, unieas a renewal for the same ts received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
oflice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating thet 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
Formed last FOAL DY 2.0.0... ccccccsceceessseereceseeenees 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. it provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school ts less than 
twenty, the club rate to such se hool shall be £1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the pa ers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher roust actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers, Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked tojoin the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies inexeess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Téachers belonging to the same househoid 
may be coun/ed as ONK in making such a statement of 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extracopy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club ou this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 


Enough coples of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
iree upon application. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 





package to one scdlress) auy number of copies each | 


week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ton copies, for ‘instance, would thus cost 
vighty cents for four weeks. 


al r r 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stonghton,27 Paternoster Row 
London, FE. C., will send The A merican Sunday School 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 


sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, | 


JOUN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
P.O. Box 1550. 











as T.Bihiagstoz & Co, 


[Successors to Monean & Heapty.]} 
DP ORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


JEWELRY and erent 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
Tenth and Chestnut Strects, 


THoMAS B. Haesroz, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jamis ) BURDICK. 
for Embroidery 
ew Outfit, Full 
ustractions for 
stam TAN on Fel, Satin, Plush, &c., so 


it will not rub. Patterns for Ken- 
sington, Arrasene and Ribbon Embroi- 





Crazy ailts, 
Box powder, distributor, catalogue and 
Our New Samp le Book, showing 
nearly 500 of our Fahoome: designs ane 
6OiA iphabets, including The Owl 

Greenaway and the owner’ s 

Alphabets. Price, 81. Samsie 
Book and instructions, 3c. Our Ne. 2 
Outfit, price. $3.08, contains all above 
and 20 Extra Patterns of roses, dai- 
sies, golden rod, figures, ontlines, &c., worth singly 
&5.00. With this ont: it you can start business aud 
make enougn kn one month te buy ger #20 outfit. 


T. E, PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 





TO EMBROIDER CRAZY QUILTS) ¥-S- WiLtwERGER, Prop, 25 N.: da'st, Phila Pa 


Ry Brainerd and Armstrong's factory ends called | 

Waste’’ } mbroidery—sold at less than half price. 

40 cents will buy what would cost One Dollar in 

skeins, all good silk and beautiful colors, in pieces 

from one to three yards long. Send 40 cents in } 

stamps or postal note to 

The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
@21 Market St.. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Als, 40 Broapway, New York. 


Ten full working patterns 
Stamping Patterns. for Kenstn OT aN oger 
embroidery t for cents, 
L TSHING ‘OO. a West Fourteenth a Now York, 


“NONPAREIL” VELVETEEN. ne pokes, | 
abledress material, Elegant, derviceable, nex 


co, 





re to | 


at date receive 


_ dery, Bog aau, Sprigs, Figures for | 
ines, Gutlines, &c. | 











26 Cents for the Favorite Illustrated 


DICTIONARY. 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. | 


Illustrated with 670 ENGRAVINGS. A full list of Abbreviations with | 
explanations. This valuable book also contains a great number of Foreign words 
and phrases alphabetically arranged, with English translations, and the French 
gives phrases spelled phonetically. 320 PAGES, handsomely bound in cloth | 
SENT, POSTPAID, FOR 26 CENTS. Two-cent Stamps taken. Address 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. 


The most popular preparation of the kind in the market, and without doubt 
the most nutritious and finest flavored. For the sick and well alike, it is the best 
of diet, and for nursing mothers and summer complaint in children, it is notably 
valuable. Consult bey physician about it. 

WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Agents, Foamadelphis, Pa. 





BALL’S 











gs Humors, Troublesome Eruptions, Ltch- 
ings, Tortures, Painful Inflammations, Eczemas, and 
every form of aching, , Scaly,and Pimply Affections 
with Loss of Hai 


pee and _ Birth Humors, Milk Crust, Scalled 


Head, Rashes, Chafings, and every species of Irrita- 
tion and Inflammation of the Skin ‘an Scalp. 

Demand at all times the soothing, cleansin -— 
ing and beautifying properties o: the cy URA 


SO. . Absolutely pure. An exquisite vane ioe 
and ee ney Sanative, redolent with flower odors 
and healing balsams. 


For Rough, » Changed and Olly Skin, Black-heads, 
Pimples, Tan, Jes, and Sunburn, it is su rior to 
all other soaps. Sold everywhere, Price ice, 25 cents. 


Potter Drug and Chemical Co., Boston. 


Send for “ How to Preserve and Beautify the Skin.” 


CHAIR Ss 


The ONLY be = made 


thes A mw be returned b 
its PO CERE r Eo 


71 v SAT! ise Fact if not fo 
in every Lia ut bg LY PATE iE ACTO ee ates 
Made ina variety of styles and prices. Sold 
class dealers everywhere. ware of werthlove imi 
tens. None genuine unless it has Ball’s name on 


“CHIGACO CORSET CO., Chicago, Ill. 


MOTHERS! 


K INTO THE MERITS OF THE 


























SHOES! ! 
SRN ae re 


ieniiar ote 
Dis ine Tip. etl (ENT R with 


THESE SHOES, for they ape as 
represent them. aud your dealer will say’ 80 a0. 


SK for Burt’s Shees. They fit perfecti Manu- 
4 factured by Kdwin Cc. Burt & Co., New Yor or 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 


and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your ly 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. 








FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Sty New York 


TILE HEARTHS AND FACINGS Fer Gyste 


Places in har variety. 


ARRISON & BROTHER, 
"1435 Chestaut Street, Philad’a. 


ACGENS TOVES and RAN GES, | ant 
Ww ESTMINSTER: Bask BURNERS, 8 are the bes 


RIDGWAY REFRIGERATO 
1518 Chestnut Street _ Philadelphia. 


GEE [Re advertisement of BERS, POTTS! COLD | 


BAD TRONS in next issue, 


| DUSRE'S SAMAR BERT arriovn, | bow te 








DOBRING  BLECTRIC 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., ROBE So. Fourth 


Street, Philadelphia, offer to Bint e 1 rst- 
class sheet music, plano and vocal, gratis. Write for 
| circular, Mention this paper. 


‘IMPROVED ROOT BEER. Pack- 

age, ‘25c. Makes5 gallons of a delicions, 
sparkling, and wholesome beverage, 

| Sold 4 a druggists. or sent by mail on receipt of 25c. 
| Cc. E. HIRES, 48 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(ATMORE’S "4™,2422!N0 
TEA COMPANY, Fitchburg, 


| THe cere PTA Ce cements for tea heat order.a 


“WILES’ BAKING POWDER "i 'e, cwsce 











R, 


WORTH REPEATING. 


——<———— Bey 


REMEMBRANCE. 


[Edward Irenzeus Stevenson, iu The Christian Union.] 


| A gallery, silent and barred, hath the heart; 
And where is the tongue shall tell 

Of the low-browed door, with its ndiseles3 bolts, 
That closes this citadel ? 

Ho, neighbor, cunning in life’s deep lore! 
Ho, lover and friend and kin! 

To my gallery’s threshold thou mayest come, 
But never one step within. ° 


A thousand portraits, old and new 
Hang high on each cobwebbed w all. 
I know your faces, false friends and true— 
Ye are faithfully painted, all. 

The suns may rise and the suns may set; 
Earth’s years may fly, like a tale; 

But here is no canvas to rot with time, 

| No hue that shall dull and pale. 


There are myriad landscupes, 
streams 
And forests with checkered light, 2 
Are the scenes of pleasures forever past, é 
But plain as I gaze to-night. 
There are groups of revelers, mad with mirth, “y 
Whose voices have long been mute; Be 
| There are dancers, timing their flying feet a 
To the notes of viol and lute. ee 


whose sunlit 


i ih i 





| And many a painting I would fain rE 
Tear down, and its sight forget. st 
Ah! hated or lov ed, it must ever remain r 
Where by me alone it was set ! é 
To cut yon face from its frame I long— 
| To fling o’er its neighbor a pall, 
But, alas! each canvas must fret mine eye 
| Till the gallery crumble and fall. ‘ 


At noon or at midnight, and willing or loath, 
No struggle can stay my feet 

From hitherward turning, within this room 
These scenes, these faces to greet. 

Oh, owner and painter! whose busy brush 
From painting never may cease— 

The closer thou heedest thine hourly life 
The <, et oem s cnet 





ENGLISH LANES. 


{John Burroughs in Pepacton.] 


The English people are a domestic and 
homely foik; they dislike publicity, dis- 
like the highway, dislike noise, and love 
to feel the grass under their feet. They 
have a genius for lanes and foot-paths; 
one might almost say they invented them. 

The charm of them is in their books; their 
rural poetry is modeled upon them. How 
much of W ordsworth’s poetry is the poetry 
of pedestrianism! A foot-path is sacred 
in England; the king himseif cannot close 
one; the courts recognize them as somc- 
thing quite as important and inviolable as 
the highway. A foot-path is of slow 
growth, and it is a wild, shy thing that 
is easily scared away. The plow must 
| respect it, and the fence or hedge make 
| way for it. It requires a settled state oi 
things, unchanging habits among the po 
ple, and long tenure of the land; the r.: 

of life that finds its way there must. have a 
perennial source, and flow there to-morrow 
and the next day and the next century, 

When I was a youth and went to school ; 
with my brothers, we had a foot-path a 3 
mile long. “On going from home after 
leaving the highway there was a descen 
through a meadow, then through a large 
maple and beech wood, then through a 
long stretch of rather barren pasture land 
which brought us to the ie in the val- 
ley, which we crossed on aslab or a couple 
of rails from the near fence; then more 
meadow land wiih a neglected orchard, 
and then the little gray school-house, itself 
toeing the highway, In winter our course 
was a hard, beaten path in the snow, visi- 
ble from afar, and in summer a well- 
| defined trail... . But the path served 
| only one generation of school children; it 

faded out more than thirty years ago, and 
the feet that made it are widely scattered, 
| while some of them have found the path 
| that leads through the valley ofthe shadow. 
Almost the last words of one of these 
schoo!-boys, then a man grown, seemed as 
'if he might have had tuis very path in 
| mind, and though it himsel f again return- 
ing to his father ® s house: “I must hurry,” 
he said; “I have along way to go up a 
hill and through a dark wood, and it will 
| soon be | night.” 





“COLUMBIA. BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


For Business, Exercise and Pleasure 
New Lllustrated (36 page) Cata- 
logue sent for }cent stamp. 
THE POPE M’FP’G CO., 
583 Ww ashington_ ‘St, Boston, Mass. 
Tan EN SPRING VEHICLE S are the ‘easiest 
riding and best made. See ers! in in next issue, * 
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“In : ordering gooda, or in making ‘inquiry concrsing 


- | oubeher advertised in this paper, ew wilt obtige the 


aa well ag the advertiser, d 
| Save the advertisement in ‘The Sunday 


¥ 1 ee 











THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 











Send Your Names 


SUPTS. and Addresses for a 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, 


ENDORSED BY 


Rev. D. H. McVicar 


B.F. Jacobs, E. 


Rev. W. Randol 


FREE SAMPLE 


Rev. B. M. P 


aaa 


Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A. en Rev. H. L. Larvae 
Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


aimer 


or tHe COLORED DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson Ilustra- 


tions Published. 
ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO, 





PROVIDENCE, R, |. 








PAINE’S, BOSTON, MASS. 


Send for Price and New Photographs. 





CHURCHEPARLOR | A GAXTERC.SWAN 


ae. 9445..774 aS. 
‘ BY PHILA. 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 


The Finest Grude 2 of Charch Bells. 
Greatest Ex <e ~ Fg 
Illustrat 
CLINTON H, MENKE ome BELL COMPANY, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Be! }s of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
pee, Pe Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cineinasti. O. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


Favorably knows. to the Pintic since 
1826, Church, Chapel, School, lire Alarm 
and other beils; also, Chimes and Peala 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
ana See ee for Charches, xower 
&c.. &c. Prices and cata- 
coo sent free. Address 
H, McSuHaneE & Co.,  Wehtiinate, Ma. 

———_ Ba 


PERA GLASSES seccieh™ naromelore 


Beck > aa Wai I Cc to R. & J. 
~ ilad’ ms e 0.5 Successors . 
he Prine inst List free to address, 







































Microscopes, Tele: 





any 
MAGIC LAN RREL Seen 


CHURCH fn? roc tna 


& Co., Manufacturers, 73 Portlan¢ 


PULPIT SUITS x 


bury Street, Boston. Send fo 


Send for Catalogue. A. J. Weide 
Church h Lamps. ; ner, 36 South Second St., Phila, 


STAINED Gt GLASS SUBSTITUTE 








E, 
e S.C. Small 
iSt., ‘t., Boston, Mass, 


me er sty by Shaw. 
Apaiia & & Co, 27 Sud 
‘atalogu 








Send for 
Hae 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
THE RESURRECTION. 

“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD, 
THE WONDERFUL. 

THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

THE CREATION. 

WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
CONSECRATION. 

PRAYER. 

TEMPERANCE. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. 
extra charge for postage. 
each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 





No 


AND LODGE FURNITURE, | $25 ;) 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 


H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


Price, bound in cloth, with 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 


“A Model Superintendent.” 


It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 


it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The New York Tribune. 
“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 


affording a valuable 


applied to the cause of religious instruction.’ 
From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“A most valuable book. 
8 estions as the Sunday-sehool worker needs. 


plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
& most valuable acquisition in teaching the young. 
From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model su 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gre. besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 

From The Hartford Courant. 
“ The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 


rintendent, and this 


| 


guide to the teacher,as well as | 
an example of rare eeod sense and dev oted energy | 


| 
; 


It is replete in just such 
Itis , 


From The Examiner and Chronicie, New York. 


“ We hardly know of a volume waich so pleasantly 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 


of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.’ 

i From The Congreyationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo 
library, while, if some means could bédevised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- 


ble English, and with a directness that engages and | 


holds the attention to the narrative from beginn to 
en The story is one tha. will be cf great service. 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teacrers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.’ 


pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 
From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 


‘Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintende nt. This view makes his biogra- 


phy ofv alue toall aspiring Sunday-school workers, and 
all Christian men. 
From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 
“ We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
. +A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better .... Others than superin- 
iftoail will be helped by this book. We commend 
to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 


y= Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 

“ Ttis notaspeculativ as ae te on what aSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 
It is written in a com but warm style, and is rich in 


every page with A. uable suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teache = 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTL ES, Philadelphia, Pa. 








AGENTS 


WANTED, “i: 


Profusely Titustrate da, 
PREACHERS, 
should write 


sectarian. 


lating good books us_at once 


BIBLE FOR THE YOUNG 


The most intensely interesting religious work ever lished. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACH i na otheos sl Pio al 


special terms. 


AND FIRESIDE 


Non- 
HERS, and others, desiring to aid in circu- 
Address our nearest offi 


ce. 
J. H. CHAMBERS & co. Chicago, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo.; Adanta, Ga. 





Wtte COCHRAN & NEWPORT, ST. PAUL, 
MINN., for information regarding investments. 
the usual cost of ACCIDENT | 


SAVE ONE-HALF INSURANCE by becominga , 


Member of the United States Mutual Accident | 
Association 3:2@ and 3:2: Broapway, New York. 








are saddeningly plentiful, but | 
Destitute Families they would — fewer | 
if the fathers, while living, had invested afew dol- 
lars in the LIFE AND ACCIDENT POLICIEs of THE 
TRAVELERS, of Hartford, Conn. 


‘|| INVESTORS ©: 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE. _£0., 


Slee Tia New Verne k. "ites in Res ti oe 


faction GUARA ai oe For reliability, consult 

Third Nat. Bank Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 

Kan. Securit an e. Interest promptly paid. 

or pamphiet,with testimonials,sam ple forms,etc. 

F. M. Perkin p eres. F.H {& oe 
T. Warne. Auditor, {& W. Gillett. ‘Tre 


ORTGAGES 


Prest. John L. Dunn, Secy. 
The the Kansas-Missou ri 


Loan & Trust Co. 


WYANDOTTE, KANSAS. 
43> CASH CAPITAL, $75,000.-a 
Negotiates ouly the mont desirable loans, se- 
cured by firs t Deed on Im- 
rev ed Farms in tern pina and Western 
issouri. Absolute safety ands satisfaction. 
Interestand principal collected mitted without 
expen ie to investors. or oe san pcan Try Loans 
never exceed quo-thex em => 4 property. Choice 
Municipal and County stantly on hand. 
I: ds on refer to any of 
Bunt of 
aw 












the pi Bom Ba North- 
Bankers,or 


‘oh, Wrandotte, 





OOK Agents Wanted. American Publishing Co. 
Hartford, Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis. 


WANTED Men and Women Agents, JamEs F. 
Ww HITNE ¥,Nursery1 nah, Rochester, N. ' § 


Br 000 4 ENTS wanted for a w beok. 
&¢ Ss. SCRANTON & Co., fiartfora, Conn. 


‘WANTED 8° Sor 10 successful Book Agents to oper- 
@ as general agents and train others. 
$1,000 to $2,5 500 a year. Hubbard Bros., Pubs., Phils da. 
fmm g thy or BEST BOOKS ror AGENTS 
including Mother, Home, and 

sold. $150monthly. a B.TREAT, Publisher, New York. 


eaten, $2.75. Pleases everybody. 126,000 
ACATION EMPLOYMENT ners 

















Teachers 


COMMENTATOR. | 


nae Students | 








PRING, the time for institutin 
new homes and furnishing ol 
ones the world over. 

The Estry Orean has been the 
choice of thousands in homes new 
and old. The various designs in 
our Illustrated Catalogue are pro- 
nounced clegant, and the excellent 
quality uf our Organs has become 
proverbial. 

Instruments of peculiar adap- 
tation for Chapels, Churches, and 
Lodge Rooms. 


ESTEY ORGAN tire ehencien bia 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Bullders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple, 
m; Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music Hall, 
Cincinnati; Church of the Holy Communion, Phila 
delphia ; and of over 1,200 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the country. We invite attention to 
our new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $00 to 


$1,000, and u aay wards. 

MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct for all ‘information 
connect with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and specifications furnished on # speceneee. 

Second-hand Organs for sale at low price 


KNABE PIANOFORTES 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Dura- 
| bility. WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 204 and | hoe 
Baltimore 8t., Baltimore, 112 Fifth "AV enue, N. Y¥. 











hing a lucrative and 
anny vacation Cannot do betver 


3 4. address 
OTC ASTLE & CO 


» Rocu ESTER, 1D N. Y. 


‘AGENTS WANTED for the new ot 
“OUR FAMOUS WOMEN.” Just completed by F Elizabeth 
Stuart Phe Marion Harland, and 1% other Eminent 
Writers. book of the'age, wg Agents sell 10 to 
20 aday. for Circulars. Extra Terms, Specimen Pilate, 
etc..to A. D. “WORTHINGTON & «& 00--tiartiord- Conn. 
A Mutual Benefit 


GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE 4.Mutral Benes 


ited to members of Evangelical Churches. Insures 
from $500 to $: as) 6 assessments in four years. 
4 ents Wanted, Liberal Commission. Address 

. SPENCELEY, Ser’y, P. O. Box 1654, Boston, Mass. 


Agents for the companion volume 

to our famous ‘“* LOG CABIN TO 
WHITE HOUSE,” the LIFE OF BLAINE, in 
the same superb style. Illustrated, over and pages, 
&z Only $1.00. Must swsenp Ge the ou Send 
40 cents for our elegant canvass ing ee and nat 
once. Extra terms. _JAS. H, Rue Boston. 











AGENTS WANTED for the LIVES OF | 


BLAINE AND LOGAN 


By Col. Taos.W, Kwox. Outsells all others 10 to 1. om — 
eet, Authentic, dmpart ial, Complete, the Best and C 

#1.50, Sells like wildfire. 50 be per os cent. to on 
ry utfit id 


. Send for Circu Wena” etc., to 
MARTFORD PUBLISHING rd, Conn. 


HE COMPLETE HOME.:rco=, 


Sizes. Super Same low price. 
otten uy iow 
J af siete. P agents doing big 
EXCELLENT TEKMS, The handsomest prospectus 
ever issued. now 
BRADLEY. GARRETSON & CO., 66 North 
phia, Pa. Also other grand new 








Red aged pF oh St. Philadel 





196 INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


HER ANE Ge 


have NEVER LOST 
of AGE pal or interest on any } —_ 
here. Tnterest collected and sent to 












1 once tn Tone 
EMA ea: 
LLAR E 






of cost, cach 9 q year. ‘These loans are very ry safe, and 

» 

fine as thueh as U. Ss. BONDS. and. recoun 
mended by leading 


usiness men and clergymen, 

East and W fe for whom I have been < 
investments for NINE YEARS PAST. 

° = REFER NCES “es 

Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D. D. , Harticns, Conn. 

M. % GATES, PH.D., LL.D., President Rutgers Col- 


New x Brunswick. N 
Dr. W Wit J. MILNE, a t Geneseo Normal School, 
Hon epee Manchester, N. H. 
Rev. JOHN W. RAY, Lake Ci ty. Minn 
D KLYN, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 
raders’ National Bank, New York. 
k. St. Paul, Min: 


Congregationalist, Boston. NY. Observer. 
All are pl d with my y Investments. Cir. 


old custome ‘with f ete renoes, letter from 
rs, 4. aNe a 
on application. 


















725 Chestnut 8t,, Philadelphia. Pa, 








> of Dakota, sent 
EP. Tee ak 





4AHE. 


e@OARD 
DOES NOTA? 









WANTED. 


Unlike other Lap-board made. No 


Holds itselfon the lap. Keeps the work just i, —- 
you placeit. Weighs only 2 !hs. 


Specially adapted for lady canvassers. Address 
T. E. CHASE & CO., 


26 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 
Exclusive territory. Particulars Sree 


Oo TO INVESTORS, 
oO Teen i 
B yousecured by 2 mort. 


Lent on firstclass Rea! inne. 
Hs or Hennepin Co., . ee 1, 
Seemount of nnn id guaranteed 
YY pes S 















Buirives ia bis city. retclast 





HE MASON gnd HAMLIN Organ and _ Piano 
Co., ton, New York, and Chicago, offer the 
largest assortment of the best aud cheapest 0: 











poy a GROWN STRAWBERRY PLA 


ALITY UNSURPASSED. 
Berries, 


Td or me ioe: 
rs. Gar- 

field, oe Danici Boone, Old Iron- 

Clad, Jersey yor eX etc. Pamphiet telling 
n 


ins . LOVETT S Little. Sitver, New RTS 
Of 425 Dow ray YARD 


108 Pages. Teaches you torai 
care for, S eal, and be a ucocunmal 
poultryman;” how to prevent dis- 
eases of old or young. and have 
hens to lay onge 25 cta. in stam 
and a Fifty Page Book “free 
all” with it. 


A. M.. LANG 
Ceve Dale, Lewis 


















Co., Kye 





DO YOu WANT A A DOG? La 
If so, send for DOG 
GUIDE, containi 
avings o' 
soles tay a worth, an 
Buy th hem. Also, cuts of 
Goods of all kinds. 
fox Training and 
ine Ferrets. Malled for 10 cts. 


KENNELS, 
Philad's. 


road ‘plates, 


pico 


297 8. 8th St. 








Are the Best. Send 


PEE’S SEEDS for Illustrated © — 


BURPEE'S W. ATLER Burrexr & Co,, Philadelphia 


SEEDS fu: nnd = the wed Regunienat Lowen Ye 


Catalorues Free. IIENRY A . DREE 714 Chestnut St.Phila 








THE BEST IS CHEAPEST.” 


onal THRESHERS sea 


Clover Hallers 
(Suited to all sections.) Writefor + Illus. Pamphict 
Sa Picts The Aultmman & Taylor Co., Mansfield. Ohio 
F% BEST ROOFING IN THE WORLD, address 

PENN RooFine Co., 20 So. Second St., Phila., Pa. 


HEN you want anice Iren Fence or good Force 





Pump, write t to Mast, Foos & Co., Springfield, O. 
In ordering qoods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, yow 


will oblige the publisher, as well aa the adv 
tiser, by stating that you saw the adyertigene tis 
tm The Sunday Scheoi Tyas, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
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ble Land Photographs. 


PRICE REDUCED. Many of the readers of The Sunday School Times who have heretofore felt that they could not afford to buy any of Mr. Wilson’s Bible Land Stereoscopic 
Views, will be glad to learn that, by a new arrangement, the price of the views has been reduced to TWO DOLLARS A DOZEN. The twelve dozen views named below have been selected 
from Mr. Wilson’s large catalogue of more than 1,000 views. On the back of each picture in this set, is printed quite a full description of the scene photographed. 

These views were taken personally by Mr. Edward L. Wilson of Philadelphia, whose reputation as a photographie artist was made world wide by his admirable views of the Centennial 


Exhibition of 1876. 


In photographic finish the pictures are unsurpassed. 


Any superintendent or teacher who can afford to buy these views should have them. 


PALESTINE. 


1, Hebron. The place where Abram dwelt; and 
David's first capital. 

5. Hebron. The entrance to the Cave of Machpe- 
a, the Sepulchre of Abraham, Isaac, and 


13, The U Upper Po Pool of Solomon, from which a great 
| red ete on of the water supply of Jerusalem was 


ob -Jereaniom. Church of the Hol 
reputed site of ‘ oe death an 

31, Jerusalem. Via Dolorosa, or street aions which 
Jesus is said to awe walked to Calva’ 

Arch of Ecce Homo, or arel over the 
Via Dolorosa, upon which Pilate is said to have 
shown Jesus to the multitude, when he said, 
* Behold the man.’ 

33. The Pool of Bethesda; the reputed place where 
Jesus healed the man who lay waiting for the 
movement of the waters. 

%. Jerusalem. The Ccenaculum,—the Interior. The 
reputed room, where the Last ampper ¥ was cele- 
brated ; over the reputed tomb of 

37. Jerusalem. Jews’ wailing place, where 
lamented the destruction of Jerusalem. 

48. The Dome of the Rock ; Exterior—over the high- 
= point of Mount Moriah, the site of the Tem- 


w. The” Pome of the Rock ; Interior—showing the 
roc 

61. The Tombs of the Kin Showing the stone 
which was rolled up to close the Sepulchre, 

68, Jerusalem. Golden Gate.— Exterior. 

76. Jerusalem. Mount of Olives, from near St. Ste- 
phen’s Gate; showing Gethsemane. 

79. Jerusal em. ‘hurch of Ascension, Mount of 

Minaret of the 


80, The Yuezzin’s call to Prayer. 
M ~ at the summit of the Mount of Olives. 
82, Je m, View of the southern part, from the 
‘Mount of Olives. 
83. Jerusalem. i cand of the central part, from the 
Mount of O 
4. Jerusalem, View of the northern part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 
4. Jerusalem. The su 1 Potter’s Field. 
99. Jerusalem. Pool of Siloam, 
108. Garden of Gethsemane. 
114. View of the Mount of Olives from Mount Calvary. 
117. Bet hany, from the hill above. 
120. Bethany. The ruin shown as the house of Martha 


Sepulchre, or 
burial. 


they 


These pictures will be mailed, postage paid, at $2.00 per dozen. 


Paid, upon receipt of $22.50. 





121. Bethany. The Tomb of Lazarus. 
123. Bethany. A group of women. 


Damascus. 4 peep inside.—Gate of Peace. 
125, Bethlehem, from the Church of the Nativity. 


. Damascus. puses on the wall, showing how 
Paul might have been let down in a basket. 


127. Bethlebem. The stairway descent to the reputed | 211 mascus. The Old City Wall and the Abana 
birth-place of Jesus. River. 

128. Field of the shepherds near Bethlehem. 213. Damascus. “‘ TheStreet which is called Straight.” 

131. The Dead Sea. 230. Damascus. An Atab family and home. 

135. Jordan’s Stormy Banks. 231. Damascus. A Jewish family and home. 

136. Jericho. The reputed house of Zaccheus. 235. Damascus. House of Stambouli Pasha—Interior. 

138. Jericho. Fount of Elish 293. Jaffa. The Ancient Joppa. 


139. 


140, 
145. 


Jericho. The town | the Mount Quarantania, 
the i? oe yee of Jesus’ temptation. 

Bethel. 8 dream. 

Shiloh. The place of the Tabernacle in the times 
of the Judges. The ruined Sanctuary. 


Jaffa. The reputed house fe of Simon the Tanner. 


ARABIA PETRAA. 





146. Shiloh. The Grave of Deborah. 4. Arab B ars in the Mosque Court. 
oa Shechem. Jacob’s Well. 7. pre o ode © hildren. 
48. Shechem. Joseph's Tomb. 13. Ayun Musa—Wells of Moses. 
ies. Shechem. Mount Ebal, the Mount of Cursing. 15. A Desert Caravan. 
150. Shechem. MountGerizim, the Mount of Blessing; | 16. Ain Hawarah—Marab. 
the Samaritans’ sacred mountain. 18. The Great Well at Elim. 
153. Shechem. Group of Samaritan women. 24. The Last Sight of the Red Sea and Egypt (before 
14. Shechem. Samaritan Priest, with the Roll of the entering the Wilderness of * Sin”’). 
Samaritan Pentateuch. 27. The Rock of Moses. 
155. Shechem. Group of Le pers. 41. The Amalekite Battle Field, from the Mount of 
156. Samaria. The capital city of the Ten Tribes. Moses. i 
161. Mount Gilboa, and the Well. The region of the | 44. A_Garden in Wady Feiran. An Arab gathering | 
last —_— of Saul and Jonathan, and of their anna. I 
death 4%. ¢ ‘imbing toward Mount Sinai, on Camels. | 
162, Dothan. The plain where Joseph’s brothers kept | #4. Date and Almond Trees,—Oasis at the foot of the | 
__ their sheep; and where they sold Joseph. Gorge, Mount Sinai. 
165. Zerin. The Ancient Jezreel; the Tower. The | 46. The Mount Sinai Range,—showing a camel train 


residence of Ahab and Jezebe 

The Plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon, as seen from 
the Tower. 

Shunem, where the Philistines encamped against 


in the valley. 
Group of —> at Convent of St. Katherine— 


' 293. Philze. 
Mount | 323. 








167. 70. “* Mayan Moosa,”’ the Fountain of Moses. 
Saul; and Little Hermon, where the Midianites | 71. Cony: Font of St. Katherine, seen from the Gorge of | 
encam before they were defeated by Gideon. Mount Sinai. 
170. Nain, where the widow’s son was raised to life by | 75. The Second Gateway, Ascent of Mount Sinai. 
Sesus; and Mount Tabor, a traditional site of | 76. The Good Well, Ascent of Mount Sinai. 
the Transfiguration. 91. The Bedouin Shephe rd-boy (Moses) Musa. 
171. Nazareth, from the Church of the Annunciation. 98. “ The Hill of Aaron,” or “The Hill of the Golden 
176. Nazareth. The Fountain of the Virgin, where Calf.” 
Mary and Jesus must have gone for water. 115. Our Dragoman and Our —<Se kh with Camel. 
182. Tiberias, and the Sea of Galilee. 120. Bedouin Council at Akabal 
184. Magdala, and the Sea of Galilee. 122. Ss kh Mousa. The —. Bedouin Judge. 
188. Bethsaida, and the Sea of Galilee. 135. Ri and “ Wellof _—— 
189. Chorazin, 145. The Petra Bedouin G 
1%, Cresarea See and Castle of Banias. 150. Petra. First ote vor tt the Kusneh, through the 
201. View of Mount Hermon from the Damascus Road. Gorge. 
203. Druze shepherd with a lamb, 158. Petra. Principal V 
205. Olive Orchard, near Dam: 185. The G Grave of ALA ‘at = oy aaah 
206. Reputed scene of Paul’s conversion, 187. An Oasis in the Arabian Dese 


plain stereoscope will be mailed for $1.00, or a superior one for $2.00, Address, 


P. 0. BOX 1550. 


JOHN D. 


Mr. Wilson is an experienced Bible student and Sunday-school teacher, and in taking these views endeavored to meet the needsof Bible students. Every care has been taken 
to make each view embrace the most picturesque and interesting portions of its subject. 


EGYPT. 


Alexandria. Ras-El-Tin Palace, and Lighthouse. 
Alexandria. Pompey’s Pillar. 
19. Arab Farm Village, near Alexandria. 
3. Rey ptian Water rrier. 
Cairo. View of boon City. 
Moslems at Praye 


Eight Donke 3, and drivers. 
87. Pyramid of Cheops—first glimpse. 
une foreground. 


The Nile in 


88%. Pyramid of C te view 
<4 _ A og top of Pyramid of Cheops. The Pyra- 
mic 
108. ——F Cephren, and Mencheres. A group of 


Nubians in the foreground. 
2. Travelers, on camels, resting at the Sphinx. 
. The Obelisk— Heliopolis. 
77. The Nile. A Boat Load of Water-Jars. 
2. Karnak—Avenue of Sphinxes,and Portal of the 
Temple. 
. Thebes. Fallen Statue of Rameses. 
228. Thebes. The Colossi. 
Medinet Abou— Temple of Rameses III. 
2. Arab Water-Carrier Girls. 
}. Scene of the “ Great find of mummies ”—1881. 


258. Tomb of Rameses IIT. 
260. Luxor. From the Theban plain,—Evening. 
a? Pylon. Temple of Edfou—Interior. 


3. Group of Nubian Children. 
haraoh’s Bed. 

First Cataract of the Nile—Instantaneous View. 
344. Little Bread Maker. 
. The Nile at Kirscheh. 
7. Caravan Village—Kor 
Korosko and the Nile. 

Mecca” Palanguin. 
383. Abvo Simbel Temples. From the Nile. 
Aboo Simbel—Great Temple. Near View. 

of travelers resting. 
5. Aboo Simbel—Great Temple. 
Second Nile Cataract. 
Boulak Museum. Cairo. 
Meneptah. The Pharaoh of the Exodus. Finely 
sculptured head at ulak Museum. 
427. Stone and Wood Mummy Cases. Boulak Museum. 
430. Osiris, Hathor and Isis. Boulak Museum 
437. Sheykh-El-Belied. Celebrated wooden Statue. 
Boulak Museum. 

450. A Royal Mummy Head—Queen. Found 1881. 


osko. 
From Mount K orosko. 


Group 


Interior. 


al aa 


When less than one dozen views are ordered, the price om be twenty cents for each view. This entire set will be sent, pre- 
In ordering less than the full set, name the series, and the numbers of the pictures wanted, as, for instance, Palestine, 


5, 31, 68. Egypt, 25, 87, 94, ete. A good, 





WATTLES, 725. Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








JAMES 8. EARLE & SONS, , 816 Chestnut St. Phila. | 


hrist before Pilate,” 









by Munkacsy. “ The 
Vesper Hymn,” by G. 
D. Clements. * Christ 


with the Doctors in the 
Temple” by Hoffmann 
ne Little Mother.” 
by J. E. Millais. 


me Rechte. 


“The First Born,” by 

PMoresa. “ Flirtation, 

by Blaas, “ The Siesta 

and Music,” by Alma 

Tadema, and all the 

“- latest works of Slocombe, Rosa 

Bonheur, Breton, Riviere, Doug- 

ndseer, and ovher promi- 

bjects i in indow 

es. lar; and varied 

Boudoir Cabinet and Card Frames from 

Vienna and Paris. Looking Glasses and Picture 

Newest designs at moderate prices and war- 

Il the Rogers Groups. Orders by mail will 
causive full and prompt attention. 


The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 





The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 

anent preservation, All the articles hav- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bi ible and 
—: and are nes in a 96 page pam- 
phlet. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 





> wepern aa Ds re 
ane Revi athe aay = = 





y ia meet a qupeuel aoe Gai ‘eed. “it 
we were a pastor h, we would put a copy into the 
hands of every member of our church, and every 


scholar old © h to understand it in our Sunday- 
School, if we to dosoat our own expense.— 
ape: 
“We advise e -school teacher to procure 


furn’ 


without profit; fo 
r further guidance.” Zhe Observer, 


it 
and valuablelight fo 
Bowmanville 


“ These subjects are are all discussed b 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in aie oo 
r."— 


pass, a amount of valuable readi 
EOnerican Christian Review, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents . Ad 
JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


the most learned 











, SWEEPING 
, OFFERS. 


TEACHERS 2 SUPERINTENDENTS. 


8. 8. LIBRARY. For 66,75 we TEACHER'S mre roers Genuine (ix- 












FOR 
$6. 75 *g $100 sell 100 volumes choicest $1 to $1.50 5. ford, at cost, te reduce stock; plain 
p aol SRE | library tri? Over three Dw sold. 174 books nn 1, 404 paces, most complete Teacher's Bible 
‘esued—whole lot for @11 bo 0. Sampie Oe, Sab. A we, =o seal, full flexible. divinity 
CRUDE Ss Cc Repri f s ned, coretiiene WiTi Last (or 
80c. N Ss S_ CONCORDANCE. edit oe rupert 375 5 oxre Sab ae aT Paimtees very low. 
matter left out, Flexible binding, 1,000 eolumans; Sea e pd. C. reduce «tock. Gi lt edges. “Bier ns 3 
D cT . Yio e clasp, a S901, angele ‘t Bible 
20¢, Beet encreiopeatt ah Ley vate and narratives, best of sat N08, aia ay r Pag ‘ani eet 
columas—2@e., postpaid. Y- wd 

$1. 60 T: Teacher’ s Library. s tend L-. ot teach oN freee SCHOOL LRGAN, . 
ng, ts of books | volume, ete oak te pow improvements. O85. 300 sold, 

originally costing $11.35, with the Bible Dictionary audCruden + REWARD CARDS at 4 Santen’! Thee 25-cent packs for 250.3 
Concordance thrown in (11 books in all), for $1.50, postpaid, ten packs 80c.; assorted sample pack I5e, 


FAMILY BI 00 5-20) chek $25 atyle, 2,000 ings, for@7.40. —8s. NS 
-— Also Nee 8 ool mone: pet hk *%. “ BOOK, 103 09 pieces, Mori and waste, ©6100 wamapt Se ~ 
2 
—s.5, PAPE 


plan to raise money for sunday- 
Sathe ear to schools. —LESSON MeL 4 ‘4c. per vear and upw 
DAVID C. 6 


ulars free. 
Large catalogue free. OOK, Publisher, 13 & 165 Washington St., , Chicago. — 


THE UNION TRUST CO., Gil AND G13 CHESTNUT | ST. 


Authorized Capital.......................... 81,000,000. | Paid Up Capital 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Assignee, Receiver, Guardian, Attorney, Agent, Trustee, and Com- 
a ee in by open ke with mn = ual appointee 
ge of the of absentees and non-residents, collects and remits income promptly, and 
discharges faithfully the dat cles of of every trust and agency known to the law s ont 
Burglar-proof Safes and Boxes (having chrome steel doors) to rent at ref to $60 per annum, in their new and 


el t chrome steel. 
Fir re and Burglar-proof Vaults, protected by improved Time Locks. 
ills ohn in vaults without charge. Bonds and Stocks, Plate, and all verpenie securities, kept, under 
moderate char; Car Trusts and other approved securities for sal 


Money received on deposit at Interest. 
JOHN G. READING, Vice-President, 


JAMES LONG, President. 
MAHLAON 8, STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary. D. R. PATTERSON, Trust Officer. 
, Alfred 8. Gillett, Hon. Allison White, Dr. Charles P. Turner. William 8. Price, 


DIRECTORS: James Lon 
hos. R. Patton, John G. ie Jas. 8. Martin, D. Hayes new, M.D., Henry 
I 


he =. Monroe, W. J. Nead, 
. Houston, Joseph I. Keete, Robert Patterson, Theodore C. el, Jacob Naylor, Samuel Riddle, Gien Rid- 
ca. +; “|e Boe S. Eckert, Reading ; 


die. Pa., Dr. George W. Reily, Harrisburg ; Hon. J. Simpson Afr 
Edmund H. Davis, Doylestown; Hon onaghan, West Chester: 








8S. Doty, Mifflintown; Gen. W. w. 
Ww. Cooper, Allentown. _ 


Cruden’s Complete Concordance 


To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical 
index to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be readily found by looking for any 
material word in the verse. 

A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 pages, printed on fine paper and substan- 
tially bound. Royal 8vo, cloth This is the genuine and entire edition of Cruden’s great 
work, 


Send to any part of the United States, post-paid, on receipt of $1.75. 


THE PENN PUBLISHINC COMPANY, 


802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. | Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Daily Excursions to Cape May. 


The new Mammoth Three-Decked Iron Steamer 


REPUBLIC 


Leaves Race Street Wharf daily at 7.15 A. M. for Cape 
May. Stop at Chester on Tuesdays Saturdays 
Sundays going and returning. Suitie sient pow for 
Lay ing on beach, =o lesve Chom a. refreshments 
n board. Returns leave May, er P. M., arriv- 
ing in rw Sang early in the evening. Horses and car- 
es taken 
are for the excursion, only $1.00. 


SHIP JOHN AND SEA BREEZE, 50 Cents. 


Delightful Excursion to SEA BREEZE by the Ele 
gant and Powerful Steamer 


JOHN A. WARNER, 


Leaving Chestnut Street Wharf at 8.15 A. M. 

air and beautiful ee panoramic view of the 
historic Delaware. enuine day of pleasure—sail- 
ing, fishing, driving, a —y ° eturns to the — 
early in the evening. F or the excursion, onl 
50 CENTS Children between 6 and 12 years, HAL 


PRIC 
‘DAILY EXCURSIONS 
UP THE DELAWARE. 


The new iron steamer COLUMBIA leaves Chestnut 
St. Wharf2 P. M. for Beverly, Burli n,and Bristol, 
touching at Riverton, Torresdale, an Andalusia. Re- 
rns leaves Bristol 4 P. M., arriving in the city 
5.45P. M. Visitors to Bev erly Park haveone hourand 
a quarter on the grounds. Morning trip down leaves 
Bristol at7 A.M. Evening trip up leaves Chestnut 
street wharf at 6 P. M. 
Fare, 25cents. Excursion tickets, 40 cents. 


ees RR THE SHELDON. , penlarged ena 


— ‘Givcin N. J. City by the Sea. 
Health and Pleasure Resort. 14g hours from New 
York; 20 trains daily; 2 hours from Philadelphia, 10 

minutes from Long Branch. Recomm ) yao 
celebrated physicians, Ocean water and electric baths, 
steam pest. Passenger elevator. a fire eacapes. 

Tonderful flowing a in spring. ra jan 
filled with the mingled ozone from the pines and cold 
breezes from thesea. Per, — cainage. ee gg No 
mongaitoes. Terms m Re at oo ll sg 
culars. WELCOME E. aaenees wher and 


GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 
THE GREAT NATURAL WONDER! 


Scenery in vicinity w nsurpass-d on on the American 
continent; location of hotel elevated and desirable; 
first-class accommodation for 300 peo pan) eS all the mod- 
ern conveniences, and every kind of rational amuse- 
ment, with a unexcelled. Terms moderate, 

_ Add ress A, J. MIC SHENER Owner and Prop’ 'r. 


CAHILL HOUSE, Asbury Park, WN. J. 


(6th Season.) Two minutes’ walk from bokeh. First- 
class inallitsappointments. Fire esca and perfect 
drainage. Address M,. D, CAHILL, Drawer No. 3 








“Clits” Asbury Park, N. J. Delight- 
Elite Cottage, fully seneten corner Thirdand 
Grand Avenues. F 

from Sunset Lake. 
Everything desirable. 


~a Shot Guns 


ve mi — from beach; two 
Shade, , excellent table. 
Mrs. Ta TILLER. 








SLATE MANTELS isso ate . 





In ordering « goods, c concerning 
Sat, sr ot fs oot, br setenv 








~ The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are westworthy. 


the publisher will refund 10 bers aby money that they lose thereby, 





Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently —— oo 








